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Two Brothers 
H. L. Haywoop 


Give me your hand; 

You are rich; Tam poor; 

Your wealth is your power, and by it you tread 

A wide open path; where for me is a door 

That is locked; and before it are worry and dread. 
We are sundered, are we, 

As two men can be 

But we are two brothers in Freemasonry 

So give me your hand. 


Give me your hand; 

You are great; P'm unknown; 

You travel abroad with a permanent fame; 
I go ona way unlauded, alone, 

With hardly a man to hear of my name; 
We are sundered, are we, 

As two men can be, 

But we are two brothers in Freemasonry 
So give me your hand. 


Give me your hand; 

You are old; Lam young: 

The years in your heart their wisdom have sown; 
But knowledge speaks not by my faltering tongue, 
And small is the wisdom I claim as my own: 

We are sundered, are we, 

As tivo men can be, 

But we arc two brothers in Freemasonry 


So give me your hand. 
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TERCENTENARY This year marks the 300th an- 
niversary of printing in the 
United States and it is pleasant to step aside from the 
whirl of political passion and prejudice to contemplate 
for a moment the tremendous progress attributable to 
the “art preservative of all arts.” 

That printing has been the means of enlightening the 
multitudes is an accepted fact. Without it the world 
would be back in the dark ages. Through it men’s 
minds have been enabled to meet; the advance toward 
happiness through this great medium is incalculable. 
If aberrant men have at times prostituted its proper 
function to their own preferment and against the 
greater good of mankind it is not the less a source of 
congratulation that we may have knowledge through 
the printed word of things concerning us all and of 
means to inculcate the almighty force of Truth which 
sooner or later must prevail. 

In the early history of the craft of printing in this 
country the names of outstanding Masons are to be 
found among the pioneers: notably Isaiah Thomas 
and Benjamin Franklin, master Masonic craftsmen 
both, with type and trowel. 


In them, and many others, we can take just pride, 
for while their spirit continues to animate the acts of 
other contemporary Craftsmen the seerets of Freema- 
sonry will not be lost but will continue to serve future 
generations and the lives of those as yet unborn. 

On another page of this issue will be found a few 
thumbnail sketches of important milestones in’ the 
history of printing hereabouts and in the library at 
Masonic Temple, Boston, are books of early days which 
may be read with profit by all Craftsmen. 


FIGURES Latest figures on membership in the Ma- 
sonic fraternity in the United States 
give 2.557.028 as the total number affiliated to the 
Craft. This is 43,048 below the total of last year, 


The shrinkage has considerably lessened over former 


vears and indicates that those borderline cases where 
men were simply unable hy reason of economic conditions 
fo keep up their dues have been reduced more nearly to 
normality, for death takes its toll and we are persuaded 
to the belief that Lodges generally throughout the 
United States have tightened the lines somewhat, mak- 
ing it less casy for undesirables to gain admission. 


Two 


ind a half million men with the principles of 
Freemasonry motivating their social and spiritual acts 


can bea tr 


mendous force in the securing of better con- 


ditions of life. liberty and happiness 
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What now is needed more than anything else is that 
this great force be put actively and intelligently to 
work in behalf of fixed principles upon which Freema- 
sonry is founded. 

The nation and the world will be better for it and 
any charge of innocuity nullified. 


BIBLE The year 1938 marks the four hundredth 


; anniversary of the publication of the Bible 
in English. It is an interesting story which is unfolded 
by Dr. H. Guffy on another page of this issue, of the 
progress since made, and while necessarily synoptic 
it will be read with interest by Masons everywhere to 
whom the Great Light in Freemasonry stands not only 
as the center of the Lodge furnishings but as well the 
rule and guide of their faith. 

That religion and faith in the precepts so beautifully 
set forth in the Book of Books is participating in the 
present day spiritual recession in no way detracts from 
its great merit. Rather will the serious minded and 
bewildered individual look to it for comfort and by its 
perusal, gain confidence and satisfaction from the 
knowledge that in the past situations similar to the 
present have existed and problems seemingly incapable 
of solution solved by faith founded on this recorded 
history of humanity and the inspiration of T.G.A.0. 


T.U. 


SPAIN 


So many and varied opinions exist on the 
; subject of Spain in her present deplorable 
circumstances that the average reader in this country 
does not know which side to choose. Whatever the 
desire to be of assistance to the unfortunate and inno- 
cent victims of the fratricidal strife, one does not know 
where to direct his charitable contributions. 

Rebel or Loyalist, those dependants of Masonic 
brethren who are being persecuted in Spain are legiti- 
mate claimants to our fraternal sympathy and aid; 
this should be rendered promptly and generously. 

On another page of this issue we reprint an important 
communication from the exceutive seerctary of the 
Masonic Service Association, of Washington, D. C 
which will clarify the situation for the fraternity some- 
what and perhaps be of service to readers of Tine 
CRrarrsMAN. 


The extent to which Nazi Germany 
has gone in its efforts to control the 
bodies and souls of the citizens of that great country 
is almost ineredible. Not satisfied with a dominance 
in political and economic fields through the agencies 
of terror and paganistie methods it has the audacity 
to seck to set up a spiritual hierarchy at the center of 


GERMANY 
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which is Hitler, who, though mortal, would apparently 
arrogate to himself the attributes of divinity. 

Read in the light of all previous religious training 
by the gencrations since the birth of Jesus Christ at 
Bethlehem, the declarations required to be made by 
ministers and priests of the several Christian churches 
in Germany seem sacrilegious in the extreme, going even 
farther than the ex-Kaiser’s statement of his partner- 
ship of “me und Gott” during the late war. 

Surely there is something strange in the German 
mentality which permits this blasphemous sacrilege. 
All the world suffers because of the Messianic complex 
of Hitler, the not so latent potentialities of trouble in- 
herent to it spelling unparalleled unhappiness until that 
brighter day when the present murk is dispelled by 


the light of Reason. 

In the interim or until the German nation can be 
purged of this misfit monotheistic maniac who arrogates 
to himself supreme physical and spiritual power over 
the hearts and minds of his fellows, the gates of liberty 
must be firmly guarded against spread of a doctrine 
setting up the supremacy of a man over the Almighty, 
to whom Freemasons give cheerful and willing al- 
legiance. : ; 

The Manchester Guardian in a recent Issue gives a 
summary of the present status of the church in Ger- 


many which is extremely interesting 
“The persecution of Christians in Germany contin- 
ues. The two thousand Protestant pastors who have 
refused to take the oath of fealty to Hitler and of 
obedience to the laws of the State, which would mean 
that they submitted to the control of the Churches by 
secular bodies whose right they do not recognise, are 
under an increasing threat to their own and their fam- 
ilies? means of life. Dr. Niemiller himself, though freed 
by the courts of law, is still confined in a concentration 
camp by the Secret Police, and others who have fought 
his fight are also in bonds. The new German marriage 
laws, which do not admit the legality of any marriage 
outside a register office, will break in Austria the terms 
of the old Concordat with the Vatican by which unions 
made in Catholic churches were recognised as valid 
by the State. The real cause of the dispute lies in the 
State's demand not merely of a temporal obedience but 
of the right to supervise its subjects’ minds. From the 
first Christianity is suspect because it is an internation- 
al religion of all men and the Nazis think only of one 
race: the Churches must either become a department of 
Dr. Goebbels? Propaganda Ministry, assenting to such 
things as the Nordic myth, the attack on the Jews, and 
the cult of Adolf Hitler, or resign themselves to persecu- 
tion, ‘They have chosen the struggle, and its history 
is told in a valuable book by the Dean of Chichester, 
“The Struggle for Religious Freedom in Germany, 
which is now published. os 
“The priests and pastors had before them the Bible, 
the creeds, and the two thousand years of Western 
history which have sprung from them. They were 
asked to desert these things and to square their teach 
ing with the new religion of the German State. The 
leader of the Labour Front, Dr. Ley. expressed some 
thing of that non-Christian faith when he said: 
“oT believe on this carth in Adolf Hitler alone. 
I believe in one Lord God who made me and guides 
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me, and I believe that this Lord God has sent Adolf 
Hitler to us.’ 
The ‘German Christian’ Dr. Engelke went farther: 
“God has manifested Himself not in Jesus 
Christ but in Adolf Hitler.’ 
And Herr Kerrl, the Minister for Church Affairs, 
showed clearly the attitude adopted by the State to 
the Christian teaching 
“The priests, indeed, say that Jesus is a Jew, 
and they speak of Paul the Jew, and say that 
salvation comes from the Jews. That won’t do! 
We must take steps that our children should be 
safeguarded from any risk of the party being 
scoffed at in their presence.’ 
There is, however, no form of Christianity which can 
preach a philosophy of race and nation that finds neigh- 
bours to love only within the narrow limits of the Ger- 
man race. No Catholic priest or Protestant pastor can 
sincerely submit his ancient beliefs to the emending hand 
of the Storm Trooper, nor can he stay silent while the 
youth is brought up to worship the ephemeral gods 
of the present German hierarchy. Dr, Niemdller, in 
he last sermon he preached before his arrest, repeated 
he Apostles’ answer to those who sought to stop them 
preaching: ‘We must obey God rather than man.” That 
is why, in Germany, Christians are in concentration 
camps, their newspapers and organisations suppressed, 
heir funds confiscated, and themselves made to feel 
hat they are unwelcome strangers in a hostile land.” 


TOLERANCE There is a great need for tolerance 
in the world today. Too often and 
oo much the thoughts and acts of men are made for 
hem by others. Thoughts weighted down as they are 
by the dominance of totalitarian edict or direction are 
not of the pleasantest. 

Because one man whose ideological speculations lead 
uim to a belief in his own egoistic infallibility says a 
hing is so does not make it so. Backed by force such 
dictated reasoning is dangerous. Repeated affirmation 
of fixed political principles if they are not fundamental- 
y Right can mislead a nation downward into a vortex 
of disaster. 

In religion as in Freemasonry, strictly speaking. 
here can be no histor, 
but the name of the experience of men who, looking 
neither backward nor forward, stretch out their arms 
oan all-seeing, all-wise G.A.O.T.U. 


, for religion or Freemasonry is 


Most men, however free, have needed the companion- 
ship and guidance of their fellows. The occasion may 
become so necessary to them as to become a condition. 
Man sceks with others a way to God--and at the end 
he is alone with God. 

Tolerance from the top down, then, is a vitual requi- 
site. What record mortal man leaves behind is all 
that counts. It has its influence for good or ill in 
the degree to which he practises tolerance and the 
Golden Rule. Human weaknesses reflect themselves all 
along the line. To be true to oneself requires strong 
will and firm adherence to right principles. “Tf a true 


generous, is also a Puritan. 


gentleman, cultivated, just 
austere with himself and filled with the sense of God, he 
is the most civilized and free of all living things.” 
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A VALUABLE ASSET 
By Aurrep H. Moornouse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 

A PPENDANT organizations entitled to legitimate 
Masonic recognition as such by Grand Lodge 
are of distinct value to the fraternity. They 
on the symbolism of ancient Craft Masonry 
beyond the base of the “Blue” 
Lodge, through the medium of the 
York and Scottish Rites in graphic 
form, otherwise impossible. The 
degrees of these two “branches” 
or appendancies are beautiful in 
their conception and portrayal, 
the lessons they convey, and the 
deductive reasoning of the ritual 
enable students of Freemasonr 
to gain knowledge of their fellows 
and a history of those men in 
whose footsteps they seek to follow. They constitute 

a valuable tie with the past. ; 

Beyond the two Rites, York and Scottish, we do ‘not 
care to go. There are a variety of other organizations 
founded upon Freemasonry which have no official con- 
nection with it and are not so recognized, These organ- 
izations, a prerequisite to membership in which is based 
on possession of the Master Mason and other “higher” 
degrees are in many respects harmful to the Craft be- 
sause of emphasis which is placed upon certain elements 
in their ritual and practises which are not even remotely 
connected with Freemasonry and its Work. They 
divert from proper channels the interest of men who 
might otherwise be of value to the fraternity: they 
create in the minds of their initiates, particularly when 
these have but just joined the Craft, a false impression 
of its true meaning and purpose. Grand Lodge quite 
properly repudiates these ‘ 


‘side shows” and in the 
opinion of many of the most loyal supporters of Free- 
masonry and its ethical functioning should go even 
further and proseribe them, 

The spectacle of supposedly sensible individuals, gro- 
tesquely garbed, making unseemly asses of themselves 
in public places is not conducive to a favorable opinion 
of the Craft by outsiders. Such acts, all too common, 


bring a blush of shame to those to whom the institution 
of F 


and who treat their Masonic membership with respect 


emasonry means much in rectitude of conduct, 


and reverence. 

Without mentioning the names of those organis 
which flourish by reason of their illegitimate relation- 
» it should be emphasized that these 


ations 


ship to Freemasonry 


have no part in its proceedings but exist solely by 


sufference, 


The appendant rites: York and Scottish, are to be 
commended for their adherence to the high principles 
of Freemasonry, of which they form an important 
adjunct. 


THE EVIL HAS LESSENED 
By Jos. E. Morcomne 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco, California 


ae A RE Appendant Organizations of Value or an In- 
jury to the Craft?” Our question as phrased 
may not be clear to the reader unused to strict 
definitions. In the full range of Masonic connection 
there are bodies styled ‘“append- 
ant” and “co-ordinate,” between 
which there is a vast difference, 
both in meaning and purpose. 
The dictionary defines “append- 
ant” as being something “hanging 
from or annexed.” That which 
is co-ordinate is “equal in rank; 
not subordinate.” In all cases 
the Symbolic Lodge is understood 
as the fount of all authority. 
We are concerned here and now with the many ex- 
travagant, incongruous and sometimes wholly absurd 
aggregations that have attached themselves to the 
American Craft—for in all other countries there is no 
such growth. Most of these swarmed into being like 
mosquitoes from stagnant water during the unsettled 
and inflated years following the world war. Most of 
them, we may thankfully add, after a short period of 
pestiferous buzzing, died out without record or regret. 
Others have remained, being reduced by strong criticism 
and oceasional discipline to a rough ‘sort of order. 
The particular class of such bodies included in our 
subject are those making Masonie membership & pre- 
requisite for entrance 


This was a shrewd move; a 
general respect was gained by claiming kinship with 
a socicty well known and highly 1 spected. By all rules 
of the game they should have so comported themselves 
that there would be no reflection upon the dignity and 
character of the Craft. . 

But alas for the weakness of human nature, and the 
gravitation toward each other of the lighter-headed, 
the ill-informed and those of undisciplined energies ! 
Tt soon became known that at the gatherings of some 
of these aggregations all restraints were removed, and 


that the pleasures of such occasions went to uproarious 
and sometimes to unseemly lengths. 

As a consequence indignation and alarm spread 
among the more thoughtful Masons, concerned for the 
reputation of the institution. This attitude was entircly 
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justified, for as a man is known and judged by the 
company he keeps, so the society of unsulied name can 
be smirched when its connections conduct themselves 
in a manner to invite serious criticism. The accusation 
of rank hypocrisy could eas ily have been brought 
against Masonry, if in one place its habitues comported 
themselves as high-minded men, while on entering an- 
other doorway, opening only to them, there was unre- 
strained license of speech and action. 

As we have said, most of the bodies that brought 
severe criticism have died out. Those still existing, 
though occasionally ebullient beyond the bounds of 
reason, have learned to so curb their manifestations 
as to seldom give cause for public condemnation or 
reproach. More than one of these appendant bodies 
have taken up beneficent work for humanity, and many 
of their past sins have been forgiven or forgotten. 

As matter of sober judgment, and considering Ma- 
answer to the question as stated that 


sonry alone, our ited th 
any appendant body is an injury to the Craft, if for 
no more than that it allows within the connection a 
relaxation or throwing off the disciplines that are of 
fraternal training and requirement. 


NOT. DETRIMENTAL 
By Wm. C. Rare 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 
REEMASONRY is a sct of moral ideals and prin- 
ciples through which its devotees seek to teach men 
to cultivate character, to instruct them in their 
duty to the Creator and their fellow creatures, as well 
as to bind them in closer : 
fellowship and companionship— 
rather than a definite structural 
organization, although the latter 
surrying 


bonds of 


is essential as a means of 
out the objectives of the frater- 
nity. _ 

Without question the principles 
and precepts of the institution can 
acticed and inculeated with 


be pr 
ss on the tessellat- 


equal effectivene : 
ed floor of the Symbolical Lodge, 
by laboring in the quarries of the Chapter, by exploring 
the vaults of the Council, by wielding the knightly sword 
of Templary. or in meditating on the philosophic orders 
of the Scottish Rite. “Wherever my brethren assemble, 
The spirit of the institution 


there T find my Masonry.” 
Is of first import. 

On the material side, the visible org bs 
ation, and which is as necess~ 


anization which 
serves as a vehicle for oper 
ary to the spirit as the body is to the soul, there 
room for difference of opinion as to the value or detri- 
ment of the appendent orders. The entire system ts 
too extended for an individual to devote time and activ- 
As a result brethren specialize 
vaitest appeal to them, to the 


Is 


ity to all of its branches 


in such rites as have ¢& o 
neglect of others. There is no denying that if all 
Masonic activities were concentrated in a single order, 
which would naturally be that of the Symbolic Lodge, 
it would be a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
However, it is doubtful that this would be the result if 
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all branches of the fraternity with the exception of the 
mother lodge should cease to exist. Certainly it would 
not add to the numerical strength of the Symbolic 
Lodge, and the probabilities are that the reverse would 
be true. Theoretically it would add greatly to the in- 
terest and activity in Craft Masonry, practically it 
would fall far short of expectations. There of course 
has been loss occasioned by division of effort and du- 
plication of design. 

Nevertheless we do not believe that the appendent 
organizations have been detrimental to the fraternity, 
nor will they be in the future if they remain faithful to 
the principles, precepts and practices of the mother 
lodge. 


DECIDEDLY DETRIMENTAL 
By J. A. Ferrer.y 
Editor, Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 
T would seem that after many years of complaints 
and fulminations against organizations limiting 
their membership to Freemasons, some solution of 
this vexing problem might have been reached; but ap- 
parently none is yet in sight. 

For years, Grand Masters from 
almost every section of the U. 5. 
have had occasion to report 
troubles with these appendant or- 
ganizations. In some instances 
drastic action has been threatened. 
In many other cases serious warn- 
ings have been voiced and in all 
‘ases trouble and worry has re- 
sulted. Apparently however these 
Grand Masters have all lacked the 
necessary courage to take final and decisive action. 

As long ago as 1924, the late Bro. Louis Block, Past 
Grand Master of Iowa, penned a vigorous protest 
against what he termed “barnacles” on the ship of 
Masonry. Among many other things pertinent to the 
subject under discussion he said: 

“There have arisen in recent years a number of 
organizations pretending to be Masonic that are 
anything but serviceable to mankind, 

“They are pretending to be Masonic because 
they permit no one to join who is not a Master 
Mason. They are thus practically parading under 
false pretenses and practicing a fraud upon the 
innocent and unwary, thereby putting Masonry in 
a false light before the world. 

“We say parading advisedly, for they seem set 
upon strutting the streets clad in gay, gaudy, and 
garish garments, flaunting flaming banners, tear- 
ing the public peace to tatters with the blare of 
the trombone and the boom of the bass drum. 

“One of the queer things about them is that the 
zealots who espouse the cause of these side organ- 
izations seem to have so little respect or reverence 
for the very institution, membership in whose ranks 
they make a pre-requisite for joining their own 


order. 

“Tf this thing is not checked, how long will it be 
before it comes to bea frenzy of frivolity, fed by 
folly? These side orders scatter Masonry’s forces. 
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They tend inevitably to wreck its power and in- 
fluence by destroying its solidarity. We may need 

a new set of Masonic police regulations that will 
put these bums in the bastile where they belong.” 

At the time this rather severe indictment was penned 
by Bro. Block, it was stated there were 14 of these side 
orders or organizations. Today there are approximate- 
ly 250 of them and the number grows from year to year, 
On paper the purpose of every one of these organiza- 
tions is worthy of support of every Mason. The trouble 
is that in many instances the activities of the organiza- 
tion do not square with its outlined program. The 
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result is that Freemasonry is forced to bear the burden 
of blame in the mind of the non-Masonic public. 
Another serious objection to these side organizations 
is the steady drain of forces and ener, ‘y, thought and 
attention which would otherwise be given to Masonry, 
but which are thus misdirected into false channels. A 
great host of such organizations, all draining away a 
little of the life-blood of Freemasonry, is certain to 
have a weakening effect upon the parent organization. 
The sooner Freemasonry can divorce 


itself from 
these appendant organizations the sooner will it attain 
that vigorous health which it enjoys in many other 
countries where not thus severely handicapped. 


THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH 


By Dr. H. Guepy 


The present year marks the four-hundredth annivers- 
ary of the publication of the royal “injunctions” drawn 
up by Thomas, Lord Cromwell, on the authority of 
King Henry VIII, and issued by Archbishop Cranmer 
under his mandate of October 11, 1538. 

Under this authority the laity, who since 1526 had 
been forbidden to possess or even to read the Bible in 
their own language, were permitted to read it, and 
a copy of the Scriptures “of the largest volume’ in 
English was to be set up in every pari 


sh church through- 
out the country so that the parishioners might have 
ready access to it and read it without discouragement. 
The granting of this privilege constitutes one of the 
most memorable events in the history of our English 
Bible and at the same time marks one of the most 
important epochs in the history of the Reformation. 
The publication of the injunctions, followed in April, 
1539, by the issue of the so-called “Great Bible,” the 
Bible “of the largest volume” referred to in the injune- 
tion, was the culmination of all the work of Bible- 
making which had been going on not only from the day 
when William Tindale set about his translation of the 
New Testament but for many centuries before that time. 
The story of Tindale’s translation, made direct from 
the Greck and Hebrew originals, is one of the most 
heroic and fascinating chapters of our history, for 
Tindale more than any other man has left the impress 
of his scholarship and personality upon the pages of 
our national Bible. He was followed by an army of 
workers who devoted labour, thought, and scholarship 
to the improvement of his translation, but in Justice 
to him it must be said they have done little more than 
polish up and improve his work. In this work the fact 
that King and Church and all in authority were against 
him only made him the more determined to accomplish 


it at all costs, and we know that at the supreme cost 
of his life he carried out his self-imposed task. 

In the five years which followed the publication. of 
Tindale’s Revised New Testament in 1534, the basis of 
all subsequent versions, three complete Bibles in English 
were placed within reach of the people of England: 
Coverdale’s in 1585, the “Thomas Matthew Bible’? in 
1537, and the “Great Bible? in 1539. Each was the 


outcome of an effort to 


give to the English people a true 


account of the Word of God, cach was the work of a 


reformer, each was a material contr 
formation, and between them 
tion in England complete. 
The publication of the first ¢ 
printed in English was undertake 
Thomas Cromwell, by Miles Coverdale, and it was 
issued, in October, 1535, without royal sanction, al- 
though it was never suppressed. "There is little doubt 
it was printed at Zurich by Christopher Froschouer. 
It was not a translation direct from the original Greek 
and Hebrew texts, but, as Coverdale himself describes 
it, a translation of translations by other men. Cover- 
dale’s work has never ranked as the true primary ver- 
sion of the English Bible. That proud position is held 
by the “Thomas Matthew Bible” of 1537, which en- 
shrines the results of Tind 
‘an take from Coverdale 


ibution to the Re- 
they made the Reforma- 


omplete Bible to be 
n, at the instance of 


ale’s scholarship. Yet nothing 
cc the glory of having set forth 
the “editio princeps” of the English printed Bible. 

The second complete Bible to appear in the 
language, known as the “Thomas Matthe 
brought out under the superintendence of 
the friend of William Tindale. 
licence was extended at the suit 
although a most cursor 


english 
w Bible,” was 
John Rogers, 
To this Bible the King’s 
: of Archbishop Cranmer, 
a \ Y Mspection would have revealed 
Vindale’s connection with the book, 
in August, 1537. 
Tindale’s Pentate 


" which was issued 

Tt is a composite book made up of 
uch and New Testament of 1534, and 
from Deuteronomy to the end of the Second Book of 
Chronicles from the manuse ript translation left behind 
by Tindale. The remainder is from Coverdale’s Bible, 
except for the Prayer of Manasses in the Apocrypha, 
which was translated from the French Bible of Olivetan, 
printed in 1535. 

Thomas Matthew was either the 


name assumed by 
Rogers when at Antwerp or 


a pseudonym adopted to 
conceal the fact that a considerable part of the Bible 


was the translation of Tindale, whose writings had been 
condemned by the English authorities, Fifteen hundred 
copies of this Bible were printed at Antwerp by Mat- 
thew Crom, at the expense of the London printers Rich- 
ard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, who were to play 
such an important part in the publication of the “Great 
Bible.” 

In the course of time the true history of the “Matthew 
Bible” came to be known, and the King’s advisers real- 
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ised that in procuring for it a royal licence they had 
befooled the King. With the deliberate advice of the 
fathers of the spirituality his Majesty had ordered 
‘Tindale’s translation to be burned as replete with error, 
and yet he had been persuaded unawares to grant a 
licence for the circulation of what was virtually Tin- 
ale’s translation. 

MT ie rccwel and Cranmer discovered the real 
import of their act they set to work to erin ba 
effects of the licence by resolving to supersede the I - ‘ 
thew Bible” by a new version, the basis of which shoulc 
be the “Matthew” version shorn of the editor : ein 
cal and unpalatable notes and prologues. hea ~ 

was entrusted to Miles Coverdale, who und er nok - 
revise the text and see it through the press The wo : 
was to be executed in Paris with the co-operation of 
Richard Grafton, the London printer, and the ane 
French printer Francois Regnault. A ee 
was made in May, 1538, and for s sveral mon “4 si 7 
dale and his associates were unmolested, with ae os 
that in a letter written on June 23, 1538, ie la 
was able to inform Cromwell that two copies « — ; dle 
had been sent to England, conveyed, no doubt he ot 
Bonner, the English Ambassador at enna: emi i 
have the right to travel without having Is luggage e3 


amined. 

In the month of Decembe : 
mandate forbidding the work, and many aren. Tigi 
seized ; yet even these were afterwards et Ting 
tunately a portion of the edition was @ ‘ ~~ the i 
land, but the interruption saused some de ay oe bn Pad 
lication. Cromwell, not to be foiled in his purt : ee 
and printers brought over from France, 
ane’ | aris was continued and 


y the Inquisition issued a 
sheets were 


types, presses Lope 
and the work interrupted m 5 ; oe 
completed in London by Richard G pie Pa — 
Whitchurch in April, 1539, and copies of f a 
were soon in circulation. as 
ense that the Bible was 
of his letters to ( romwell 


the largest volume” 


evidently at Cromwell’s exp 
printed, for Coverdale in one u, 
speaks of the book as “your work. 
Between April, 1539, and Decemibi 
tions of this version were printed, ‘ 
re rapid succession 


op, 1541, seven edi- 
each more or less 
to meet the 


ised, and printed in 
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demand for copies that had to be set up in churches. 
It is calculated that not less than 20,000 copies of these 
great folios were issued. This Bible is often referred 
to as “Cranmer’s Bible,” but without reason, for Cran- 
mer’s direct connection with the book begins with the 
second edition of April, 1540, which contains his pro- 
logue. The printers undertook to sell the Bible at a 
price not exceeding ten shillings, on condition that they 


were granted a monopoly of the publication. 

It is sad to relate that the man Thomas Cromwell, 
to whose efforts the “Great Bible” was due and who in 
many ways had helped to obtain for the people of his 
country the right to read the Bible in their own lan- 
guage, fell into disgrace and ended his days on the 
seaffold in July, 1540, condemned under an Act of 
Attainder, without trial, a process of his own devising. 

The title-page of the “Great Bible” is worthy of 
notice. It is said to have been designed by Hans Hol- 
bein. It served to answer the purpose of Cromwell, at 
the moment, in his gross flattery of the reigning mon- 
arch. Cranmer, Cromwell, and the King himself, at 
full length, are here distinguished by their respective 
shields or coats of arms. At the top in the centre the 
Almighty is represented in the clouds looking down 
upon Henry VIII, who, seated upon his throne, fills the 
centre of the upper third of the engraving, and is hand- 
ing large Bibles, inscribed “Verbum Dei,” with his right 
hand to Cranmer, representing the Church, and with his 
left hand to Cromwell, representing the laity, both of 
them bareheaded. Below on the right hand Cromwell 
appears again delivering the Word of God to the laity, 
and on the other side is Cranmer placing the sacred 
volume in the hands of one of his clergy. Below stands 
a preacher enforcing the duty of prayer and thanks- 
giving on behalf of kings, and a crowd of men, women, 
and children fills the whole foot of the plate, in a state of 
jubilation crying “Vivat Rex!" depicting the joy of all 
classes at the dissemination of the Bible in English. 

After Cromwell's execution the same engraving was 
employed in all subsequent editions of the Bible, but 
Cromwell’s arms were cut out from the title-page, and 
the shield left blank.—The Manchester Guardian. 


Boston Tea Party 


Th inui i ercantile 
ie continuity of English mer ; 
ist- 


i e rebel is ew into Bos- 
which the rebel colonists threw in sa J 
ton Harbor in 1773, prelude to the Amer- where the clder brethren of Trinity House 


In St. Olave’s, Hart Street, London, 


houses, some of whom have been in © 
ence for several hundred years, is @ SoU 
of wonder to Americans. 
Recently among a pleasing litrle library 
of books about London shops has been 
issued a neat little volume by Owen Rut 
ter on the ancient firm of Davison, New- 
man and Co. (now incorporated with the 
West Indian Produce Association) with 


aan Xe : ves and 
the title “At the Three Sugar Loaves an 
in 


arce 


Crown,” the sign over their shop 
Creechurch Lane off Leadenhall Street. 
There they have sold tea, sugar, spice, 
Jamaica rum, treacle and Trinidad choc- 
olate to the citizens of London under 
fourteen sovereigns without @ break. 
Theirs was the tea, according to tradition, 


ican Revolution. 
A few years ago the firm discovered in 
an old chest of papers an account prov- 
ing that they had sent shipments of tea 
to their agent at Boston in 1773. Recently 
in the English Public Records office a 
Treasury Board Paper was found reveal 
ing a second and unrecorded Boston Tea 
Party on March 6, 1774 when 28 chests 
of tea (including 16 from this firm) 
were broken open by a crowd disguised 
as Indians and thrown into the sea. So 
the connection of the firm with the 
event is established. They had a sugar 
estate in the West Indies and still have 
in their records old slave muster books 


of the period. 


worship, is a monument to two of the 
firm, showing a symbolic Commerce re 
clining patiently on chests of tea address 
ing her mind to the Hereafter and it 
would not be surprising if her position 
had changed somewhat in the light of 
what has transpired because of the Boston 
Tea Party. One of the two partners In 
this ancient firm buried there left the 
£600,000. He retired 


goodly estate of 
his death, 


from “trade” four years before a 
but so forcible was his habit that te 
came every day to the shop and ate his 
two o'clock with his 


mutton chop at 


successors! 
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CHARTERS GRANTED BY ST. JOHN’S GRAND LODGE 


ru our last Communication we considered some aspects of 
“The Masonic Way of Living.” Let us give further thought 
to that general subject, but with reference more particularly to 
thatpart of the governmental structure of the Craft which has to 
do with its organization into Grand Lodge jurisdictions, their re- 


lations with one another, and the possibility of a more united 
Freemasonry. 


ORIGIN OF GRAND LODGES 


At the present time all recognized Freemasonry is governed by 
Grand Lodge jurisdictions, each of which is a complete, inde- 
pendent, Masonic sovereignty. This is a wholly new form of 
government in the sense that it was unknown to Masonry before 
1717. , 

The oldest Grand Lodge now in existence was created in 1717 
by the voluntary affiliation of four local Lodges in London, 
England. Arbitrarily they assumed jurisdiction over all Free- 
masonry within ten miles of London, but gradually that Grand 
Lodge came to be recognized as the supreme Masonic authority 
throughout all England. 

In much the same way the Grand Lodge of Ireland was prob- 
ably formed by 1725. The Grand Lodge of Scotland was organ- 
ized in 1736. Each of these Grand Lodges became supreme 
throughout its entire country, 

An entirely different method of creating Grand Lodges pre- 
vailed in many of the early American colonies. Thus on April 13, 
1733, Henry Price of Boston received a commission from the 
Grand Master of England to organize Freemasonry on the 
American continent, and he became Provincial Grand Master 
for New England and shortly thereafter for all North America, 
with authority to form a Grand Lodge 
“in these parts.” 

He exerci: 


and constitute Lodges 


d his authority extensively, beginning with the 
Grand Lodge in Massachusetts and what is now St. John’s 
Lodge, both being organized by him on July 30, 1733. He and his 
Massachusetts successors ' 


established local Lodges all along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. The following tables, printed at page 482 as 
Appendix X in Reprint No. 1 of our Grand Lodge Proceedings, 
from 1733 to 1792, show the Lodges chartered by Massachusetts 
Grand Lodges from 1733 to 1792, inclusive, with their locations 
and the dates of their origin. Tt will be noted that seventy 
such Lodges were organized, , 

Just as Freemasonry spread from Massachusetts, so likewise 
it kept on spreading from the British Isles, from colon y tocolony, 
and from state to state, but all duly constituted Ancient Craft 
Freemasonry was derived in the first instance from the Grand 
Lodges of England, Ireland, or Scotland. (Lodges of other sys- 
tems — such as the Rite of Perfection prior to 1801, and the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite after 1801 — are not included 
in this resumé of Masonic origins in the New World.) 


1X 


RECOGNITION OF OTHER GRAND LODGES 


Inevitably unauthorized imitations were attempted. To en- 
able a Mason to visit lawfully in another jurisdiction, it became 


necessary to devise some means of distinguishing legitimate 
Lodges from clandestine imitators, so each sovereign Grand 
Lodge decided for itself which foreign Masonry was authentic 
and which was clandestine. Only that which was deemed au- 
thentic was formally “recognized” as such. Not all Grand 
Lodges reached the same conclusions, and even now the Grand 
Lodges in the United States are not entirely in accord in their 
recognition of the Freemasonry in some foreign countries. 

Strangely enough, the standards by which such recognition 
should be determined were never officially established until 
December 13, 1922, when, under the leadership of our own Most 
Worshipful Melvin M. Johnson, Section 712 was written into 
our Grand Constitutions. Almost immediately the substance 
of that Section — the first complete official formula for the 
recognition of foreign Grand Lodges — was adopted elsewhere 
until now that basis of recognition is virtually universal, al- 
though the application of the formula in specific instances is not 
always uniform in its results. 


That historic section in our Grand Constitutions reads as 
follows: 


Src. 712. 


Lodge when (a committee having first considered 
it appears to the satisfaction of this Grand Lod 

1. That the foreign Grand Lodge 
unity of the Freemasons of the 
tion; ie. the Country, Provine 
Jurisdiction with another Grar 


Fraternal recognition may be extended to a foreign Grand 
and reported thereon), 


¢, or State, or else shares such territorial 
lic nd Lodge by mutual consent. 

2. That it has been lawfully organized by three or more regular 
Lodges or that it has been legalized by this Gr 
Lodge recognized by this Grand Lodge. 


and Lodge or by a Grand 


3. That it is an independent, self-governing organization, having 
sovereign Masonic authority within its jurisdiction, 
4. That its ritual is fundamentally in accord with the ancient land- 
marks, customs, and usages of the Craft, 
A. Monotheism; 
B. The Volume of the Sacred I 
Lodge; 
(OF Secrecy; 


This involves: 


“aw a part of the furniture of the 


D. The symbolism of the operative art; 
E. The division of Symbolic Masonry into the three degrees 
of Entered Apprentice, Fellowcraft, and Master Mason; 
V. The legend of the Third Degree. 
5. That it makes Masons of men only. 
6. That it is non-sectarian and non-political; ie., that its dominant 
purposes are charitable, benevolent, educational, and religious. 


EXCHANGE OF REPRI 


FNTATIVES 


Governments exchange diplomatic representatives with other 
governments with whom they are in friendI 


yv relations. In some- 
what the same way it is an almost universal custom for each 
sovereign Grand Jurisdiction to appoint and commission some 
member of each other recognized Grand Jurisdiction to be its 
representative “near” that other jurisdiction and to recommend 
one of its own members to be appointed and commissioned as 
the representative of the other Jurisdiction, 

Massachusetts was one of the last of the Grand Jurisdictions 
to exchange representatives, but on March 14, 1928, Most 


NAME OF LODGE LOCATION STATE OR COUNTRY roe eee 
' First * “ i P : Boston Massachusetts a s fe July 30, 1733 
2? First LOpGE In PENNSYLVANIA . Philadelphia Pennsylvania fi ry 7 June 24, 1734 
3 Sr. JouN's F . " Portsmouth . New Hampshire . > . June 24, 1735 
First LopGe 1x SouTH CAROLINA Charleston South Carolina December 27, 1735 
4 ANNAPOLIS-ROYAL Annapolis-Royal Nova Scotia —, 1738 
First LopGe 1n West INDIES Antigua ‘ West Indies . —, 1738 
MASTER'S y 4 ‘ % . Boston * i Massachusetts F ; fe January 7,1738 
Sr. Joun’s St. John’s. i Newfoundland “ December 24, 1746 
SECOND . e 4 ‘ ‘ < Boston Massachusetts fe February 15, 1749 
THIRD. ‘ % : ; . Boston Massachusetts % . i March 2, 1749 
St. Joun's Newport Rhode Island : 7 December 27, 1749 
5 HALIFAX . r F ® ‘ 5 Halifax Nova Scotia . 3 fe July 19, 1750 
6 ANNAPOLIS Annapolis Maryland . ‘ : . August 12, 1750 
‘HIRAM . : New Haven . Connecticut . a i é August 12,1750 
8 New Lonpon . . ‘ New London Connecticut . January 12, 1753 
° Sr. Joun's . Middletown . Connecticut . i a A February 4, ne 
1 LAKE GEORGE (Army) Crown Point New York . . . | May 13, 1756 
Sr. Joun’s . Providence Rhode sland January 18, ier 
1 Lourspoure (Army) Louisbourg Nova Scotia November 13, a8 
Master's . Newport Rhode Talend a , é March 20, Tse) 
2 Crown Point (Army) Lake George New York . i iy Fi April 13, id 
PHILANTHROPIC Marblehead . Massachusetts : . » March 38; 1760 
8 HAMPSHIRE r 8 Massachusetts 3 é a April 8, 176! 
SuRINAM . ; Surinam Dutch Guiana . 4 April 8, 176d 
4 Crown Pornt (Army) Crown Point r o New York . f F ‘ March 20, i762 
Fatmoutn . 5 P Falmouth, now Portland, Me. Massachusetts : . 5 March 20, 1962 
x ihe F Hartford Connecticut . F A April 9, 1762 
is a Se 2 eG Elizabeth Town New Jersey... | July 28, 1762 
Quepec . ‘ ? . Quebec, P. Q. Canada 4 P : i QELObES 26, leis 
6 Prrr County Pitt County North Carolina : Before Dec. 10, Meee 
. Waterbury Connecticut . f Z 4 July 26, 1765 
Ww a . . : Princeton New Jersey . J : ; October 2s 176s 
18 Sr. Joun's ? Newburyport Me s ichusetts § z . July 1A 1766 
— ‘ Barbadoes West Indies . October 24, 1766 
BARHADORS Norwich Connecticut . October 24, 17660 
19 et Salem . Massachusetts October 24, 1766 
CRGHASIOMER- St. Christopher West Indies . October 24, 1766 
on iene " ; : F Virginia October 24, 1766 
i aad Wallingford . ; Connecticut . 1, 1769 
Ic CunAgs| Sherburne (Nantucket) achusetts: 27,1771 
1 oo Guilford Connecticut . 10, Vit 
22 Rising Site : f Boston Massachusetts ; 24, 1772 
ea ae : Roxbury Massachusetts February 15, 1776 
JAsmnrean] Carow: army) Danbury Connecticut . . Mareh 23, 1780 
UNION ° 


First Lodge in Boston," and is 
First Under date of July 24, 


John's Lodge.” 


! This Lodge was originally styled 
wauelly named in the Record s the 

2 (p, 195), it is referred to a a 
Cie nae ing issued, as the Record states. at the request of 
niin and others, Reco bably intended to give the 
and was prjrregular and unauthorized 
king together for two or three 
and Constitution of 1723. 


ions or Warrants are 


cre i e Di 
® The imperfections in the Records as to Dis ene ailysnranted ty 
probably to be attributed to the fact that they vemeations of the Grand 
the Grand Master, in the inter between Comm BS ea Sr 
Lodge, and no report made by him of suc i ae Oe Ree we Wes 
mention in the Record is gene ally given, unless 
obtained from some other reliable source. 
4 See “Proceedings, Grand Lodge of M 
5 The date is given in the “ Atiinan EEF 
the day when the Warrant was received @ 
© This Lodge is known to have been in is 
1749, See “Schultz's History of Freemasonry 
7 This Lodge is first mentioned under date 
of Lodge 
f “Union" & wivert 4 96. 
$The name of “Union’ was given in 17 
Connecticut. + bi "give the date 
° The “Early Records of the Grand Lodge of ¢ onmecti ut" sive the 
of this Warrant as February 14. Probably a typographic: 


achusetts."" 1891, pp. 24 30. 


yn’ of Nova Scotia (1786), as 
1 the first meeting held 


tence as early as December 27° 
in Maryland,’ Vol. LL,, p. 258 


of April 13, 1750, in the List 


by the Grand Lodge of 


in the Present 


1 Issued to Richard Gridle: 
Point.” 


" Attached to the 28th (British) Regiment of Foot. 


12 Issued to Abraham Savage, “in the present Expedition intended against 
Canada.” 


pedition inst Crown 


4 We know nothing of this Lodge, except that the same appears only on 
71 of these Records. 

Tt would appear from pp, 91 and 92 of these Records that a Deputation 
was granted. on or about March 20, 1762, to Col. Joseph Ingersoll, then 
dated July 28, 1762 


The first mention of this Lodge is in the Grand Treasurer's account 


De 


under date of December 10, 1765, As that account was rendered in January, 
1765, we assume that there is a clerical error, and that the Lodge was 
chartered before December 10, 1764 


" Past Grand Master Whitehead, in his “Historical Sketch of Masonry 
jn New Jersey,” p. xv, gives the date as December 27, 1703 ; 

® This Lodge is first named on p. 109, under date of October 24, 1766 

WY This Warrant is not mentioned in the list of Lodges appended to the 
Constitutions of 1857 

20 “Virginia Lodge" is named three times in the Records, but no informa- 
tion is given in regard to it 

2 Name of ‘St. Albans’ assumed in 1797 _ 

The Warrant was granted July 24, 1772. but was dated August 10.1772 

It was isstted to eighteen members of St. John’s Lodge of Boston. On the 
25th ot November. 1791, the owo Lodges were authorized to reunite 
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CHARTERS GRANTED BY MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE — Concluded 


NAME OF LODGE LOCATION STATE OR COUNTRY DATE OF GRANTING 
or CHARTER 
TYRIAN Gloucester Massachusetts ; . * March 2, 1770 
MASSACHUSETTS Boston Massachusetts 3 ‘ r May 13, 1770 
St. PETER'S Newburyport Massachusetts F * a March 6, 1772 
BERKSHIRE Stockbridge . Massachusetts : é March 8.1777 
TRINITY . Lancaster Massachusetts January 30, 1778 
UNITED STATES Danvers Massachusetts. ‘ ‘ May 1, 1778 
WARREN . Machias Maine . % ‘ * 2 September 4,1778 
Essex E a Salem . Massachusetts ‘ ‘ fs March 9,1779 
} Frrenpsuip (French) Boston Massachusetts : - | March 9, 1779 
Unity Ipswich Massachusetts ‘ : Z March 9, 1779 
AMITY . : Beverly Massachusetts September 3, 1779 
WASHINGTON (Army) Travelling United States October 6, 1779 
St. PATRICK'S . Portsmouth . New Hampshire . é ‘ March 17, 1780 
WoosTER z ; Colchester Connecticut . January 12, 1781 
1 PERFECT UNION (French) . Boston Massachusetts F i ;, May 8, 1781 
St. Paut's Litchfield Connecticut . , . . | May 22, 1781 
VERMONT Cornish Vermont November 8, 1781 
2 St, ANDREW'S . Boston Massachusetts E » | March 1, 1782 
3 POUGHKEEPSIE (?) Poughkeepsie (?) New York September 6, 1782 
Kinc Hiram Derby . Connecticut . January 3, 1783 
* MonTGOMERY . Salisbury Connecticut . . : - | March 5, 1783 
KinG SoLomon’s Charlestown Massachusetts September — 5, 1783 
HAMPSHIRE Northampton Massachusetts January 30, 1784 
RISING SUN Keene . New Hampshire. ; “ March 5, 1784 
? RISING STATES Boston Massachusetts September — 2, 1784 
NortH STar Manchester . Vermont : January 19, 1785 
COLUMBIA Norwich Connecticut . ‘ : . |} July 23, 1785 
FRIENDSHIP Williamstown Massachusetts July 23, 1785 
FREDERICK Farmington . Connecticut . September 18, 1787 
FAITHFUL Charlestown New Hampshire February 22, 1788 
DarTMOUTH Hanover New Hampshire December — 18, 1788 
Harmonic Boston Massachusetts December 8, 1790 


! The Charter of Friendship Lodge was ‘vacated’ May 8, 1781, and a 
er granted to certain members, under the title of “Perfect Union" 


new Cha 
Lodge. 


nd Lodge 

ablished, 

nowledged such allegia 

ne, while the majority 

ned the old name and C 

was changed to 
1, 


question of a 
The minority 
eceived a Charter under the old n 
to the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and ret 
The name of the new Lodge, on'its own reque 
States,’ September 2, 1784, retaining its rank a 


Worshipful Frank L. Simpson brought about the adoption of 

this friendly custom. A number of our members have thus been 

honored by appointment and commissioned by other Grand 

Jurisdictions as their official representatives “near” our Grand 

Lodge, some of these individuals representing more than one 

such foreign jurisdiction. 

According to the ‘Stations of the Grand Lodge Officers in the 
Grand Lodge” appearing at page 111 of our Grand Constitu- 
tions, they enjoy the title of “Right Worshipful” and their 
Station is in the East at the right of the Past Grand Wardens. 
At the present time there are ninety Grand Jurisdictions which 
We recognize and with which we are in friendly relations. All 
but three of these exchange representatives. : 

Tt would seem desirable to give more attention to this system 
of exchanges as a possible means of friendly interjurisdictional 
contacts. Certainly, as tangible symbols of the thousands of 
Brethren they represent, they should give us a sense of the vast- 
ness and of the essential unity of our world-wide Fraternity. 


stition of John Copp < 
w York,” was grante 

given, We learn from the 
Vol. I. pp. 293, 294, that Bro, John Copp w 
Lodge, No. 1, of Poughk 


2 The Record recites that the 
holding a Lodge in the State of 
formation as to loca 
masonry in New York 
member of Solomon's 


‘ This Lodge is first named in the Record of June 2, 1785, but the 
Records of the Grand Lodge of Connecticut" give the date of the 
as March 5, 1783. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


We are particularly happy to welcome back into our family 
of jurisdictions with which we are in friendly relationship the 
Grand Lodge of the Philippine Islands. On December 13, 1933, 
our Grand Lodge, in concert with the Grand Lodges of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, felt constrained to suspend fraternal rela- 
tions with the Grand Lodge of the Philippine Islands, but the 
conditions which made that action seem unavoidable have been 
corrected, and on March 28, 1938, this Grand Lodge, again in 


concert with the Grand Lodges of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, very happily resumed relations with our Brethren in the 
Philippine Islands. 


MASONIC PRECEDENCE, 


There are various reasons why it has seemed desirable to 
establish the order of precedence of the several Grand Juris- 


Se 
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dictions. Because the Grand Lodge of England was the first 
Grand Lodge in all history, it was only natural that by common 
consent it should take precedence over all others. Since each 
Grand Jurisdiction is wholly supreme within its own confines, 
it follows that the precedence of the Grand Lodge of England 
gives it no governmental or other authority over any other Grand 
Lodge. In practice, the system of an established order of prece- 
dence is most frequently employed as an orderly rule of con- 
venience for determining the relative positions to be occupied 
by the representatives of the various Grand Lodges in any 
assembly. 

Next after England, by common consent, comes the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, as being the second oldest of the Grand Lodges 
now in existence, and so on throughout the entire list, the posi- 
tion of each being determined solely by the relative ages of the 
Grand Lodges represented at any particular occasion. a 

Mackey-Clegg’s “Revised Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, at 
page 794, states this universally accepted rule in the following 
words: “The precedency of Lodges is always derived from the 
date of their warrants of constitution, the oldest Lodge ranking 
as No. 1.” : 

Just as the ages of our several states are determined by the 
dates when statehood commenced rather than by the dates of 
the first settlements or of predecessor colonial governments, so 
likewise is this universal rule of Masonic precedence accepted 
as a matter of course by New York, Illinois, and Michigan, in 
each of which jurisdictions the official date of Grand Lodge 
precedence is the date of organization of the existing Grand 
Lodge rather than that of the earlier Grand Lodges which once 
existed but went out of existence. In only one other state did the 
same situation exist and that will be separately discussed in the 
following pages. : ; 

The following order of precedence of the Grand Lodges in the 
British Isles and the United States is understood to be the one 
adopted with practical unanimity throughout the Masonic 


world: 


1. England 171 7 
2. Ireland 1725 
3. Massachusetts 1733 
4. Georgia 1735 
5. Scotland 1736 
6. South Carolina 1737 
7. Pennsylvania 1761 

1778 


8. Virginia 7 
9. New York 1781 


10. New Jersey 1786 ee 
11, Maryland’ 1787 (April 17) 


12. North Carolina 1787 (Dec. 9-11) 
13. New Hampshire 1789 (July 8) 
14. Connecticut 1789 (July 8) 


15. Rhode Island 1791 
16. Vermont 1794 
17. Kentucky 1800 

é 1806 


18. Delaware 
19. Ohio 1808 


20. District of Columbia 1811 

21. Louisiana 1812 

22. Tennessee 1813 

23. Indiana 1818 (Jan. 12) 
24. Mississippi 1818 (July 27) 
25. Maine 1820 ; 

26. Missouri 1821 (April 23) 
27. Alabama 1821 (June 11) 
28. Florida 1830 


29. Texas 1837 
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30. Arkansas 1838 
31. Illinois 1840 
32. Wisconsin 1843 
33. Iowa 1844 (Jan. 2) 


34. Michigan 1844 (Sept. 17) 
35. California 1850 
36. Oregon 1851 
37. Minnesota 1853 
38. Kansas 1856 
39. Nebraska 1857 
40. Washington 1858 
41. Colorado 1861 
42. Nevada 1865 (Jan. 17) 
43. West Virginia 1865 (April 12) 
44. Montana 1866 
45. Idaho 1867 
46. Utah 1872 
47. Wyoming 1874 
48. South Dakota 1875 
49. New Mexico 1877 
50. Arizona 1882 
51. North Dakota 1889 
52. Oklahoma 1892 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CONTROVERSY 


Some have thought that the foregoing table should be changed 
by putting Pennsylvania in third place, which would be first 
place for the United States, with 1731 as their date of prece- 
dence, and there has been some friendly banter between Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania as to which has precedence over the 
other. 

The point is not very important, because in practice it can 
rarely arise when either is the guest of the other, and when both 
happen to be the guests of some other jurisdiction common 
courtesy to their host keeps both from raising the issue in any 
controversial manner. 

As a matter of fact, the alleged controversy is hardly more 
than a confusion of issues due to loose thinking about facts 
which are largely undisputed. 

The questions involved may be thus stated: 


1. Did Pennsylvania have either a Masonic Lodge or a Grand 
Lodge as early as 1731? 

2. Did Pennsylvania have the earliest Masonic Lodge or Grand 
Lodge in the United States? . 

3. Was there any regular or duly constituted Freemasonry 1n 
Pennsylvania before 1734? 

4. Is the present Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania entitled to prece- 
dency over the present Grand Lodge of Massachusetts? 


As will later be seen, the first three questions, whichever way 
they are answered, have no relation to the fourth. 

As to the first question, since the discovery of certain records, 
gladly agreed that Pennsylvania had 


Massachusetts has alway 
at least one particular Lodge 
as early as 1731 and probably before that. Massachusetts also 
agrees that that particular Lodge was often spoken of as a 
“Grand Lodge.” Massachusetts thinks it not unlikely that 
there may also have been a “Grand Lodge,” as that term is now 
used, as early as 1731 but thinks the evidence on that point ts 
not over-convincing. There is, thus, no real controversy as to 
the existence of Masonry in Pennsylvania at least as early as 
1731. 

Granting that Pennsylvania probably had Lodges 


1731, the question is next put as to whether thev had the earliest 
s to that, both Penn- 


and perhaps more than one 


before 


Lodges in what is now the United States. 
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sylvania and Massachusetts concur in the belief that Lodges 
probably existed in many of the colonies before the existence 
of those whose records we now have. Where they existed or 
when no one knows. The earliest records which we consider 
authentic are the records of Pennsylvania Lodges in 1731. We 
believe Pennsylvania had Lodges older than those records, and 
we believe Massachusetts did also. We expect eventually to 
bring to light the records which are known to have been in 
existence placing a Lodge in Boston in 1720. But even then, 
we could not be sure that was the oldest American Lodge. 
While no one can be entirely sure where the earliest American 
Lodges existed, we concede that the oldest authentic records 
yet discovered are those of Pennsylvania in 1731. There is 
therefore no controversy on that point, for that is precisely the 
Pennsylvania claim. 

Was there any regular or duly constituted Freemasonry in 
Pennsylvania before 1734? 

If those descriptive terms allude to the right of Masons to 
meet in their Lodges, Massachusetts again agrees with Penn- 
sylvania and says they had the same immemorial right that every 
Lodge had before the adoption of the General Regulations of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1721. If, however, those terms are 
used in their present day sense of being regular or duly consti- 
tuted because empowered by the Grand Lodge of England, 
Ireland, or Scotland, or by some of their descendants, Massachu- 
setts says that the Pennsylvania Masonry was probably not 
authentic until 1734 according to the official testimony of 
Pennsylvania herself in three separate instances. 

First, chronologically, is the letter of Benjamin Franklin, then 
“Grand Master” of Pennsylvania, to Henry Price in 1734, asking 
the latter in substance to legalize the kind of Masonry then 
extant in Pennsylvania. That letter is as follows: 


“Right Worshipful Grand Master and Most Worthy and Dear Brethren: 


We acknowledge your favor of the 23d of October past, and rejoice 
that the Grand Master (whom God bless) hath so happily recovered 
from his late indisposition: and we now, glass in hand, drink to the 
establishment of his health, and the prosperity of your whole Lodge. 

“We have seen in the Boston prints an article of news from London, 
importing that at a Grand Lodge held there in August last, Mr. Price’s 
deputation and power was extended over all America, which advice we 
hope is true, and we heartily congratulate him thereupon, and though 
this has not been as yet regularly signified to us by you, yet, giving 
credit thereto, we think it our duty to lay before your Lodge what we 
apprehend needful to be done for us, in order to promote and strengthen 
the interest of Masonry in this Province (which seems to want the sanc- 
tion of some authority derived from home, to give the proceedings anc 
determinations of our Lodge their due weight) to wit, a Deputation or 
Charter granted by the Right Worshipful Mr. Price, by virtue of his 
commission from Britain, confirming the Brethren of Pennsylvania in 
the privileges they at present enjoy of holding annually their Granc 

Lodge, choosing their Grand Master, Wardens and other officers, who 
may manage all affairs relating to the Brethren here with full power anc 
authority, according to the customs and usages of Masons, the saic 
Grand Master of Pennsylvania, only yielding his chair, when the Gran 
Master of all America shall be in place. This, if it seems good anc 
reasonable to you to grant, will not only be extremely agreeable to us, 
but will also, we are confident, conduce much to the welfare, establish- 
ment, and reputation of Masonry in these parts. We therefore submit 
it for your consideration, and, as we hope our request will be compliec 
with, we desire that it may be done as soon as possible, and also ac- 
companied with a copy of the R.W. Grand Master’s first Deputation, 
and of the instrument by which it appears to be enlarged as above- 
mentioned, witnessed by your Wardens, and signed by the Secretary; 
for which favors this Lodge doubt not of being able to behave as not to 
be thought ungrateful. 
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“We are, Right Worshipful Grand Master and Most Worthy 
Brethren, : ‘ 


Your Affectionate Brethren and obliged humble Servts, 
Signed at the request of the Lodge, 


B. Frankuin, G. M, 
Philadelphia, November 28, 1734.” 


This letter is entitled to great weight as being the judgment of 
the wisest and ablest Mason of his time, and the one person in 
all the world best qualified to know whereof he spoke. More 
than that, Franklin says in the letter that he is making the ap- 
plication at the request of his Brethren and it can hardly be pre- 
sumed that he and all the other Pennsylvania Masons of the day 
were misinformed as to the nature of their own Masonry. : 


Following the unfortunate Daniel Reese incident in 1737 
Freemasonry in Pennsylvania appears to have been very quies. 
cent if, indeed, it did not completely die out. At any rate it 
appears to have been so nearly extinct that in 1749 Benjamin 
Franklin again applied to a Massachusetts Provincial Grand 
Master for all of North America, at that time Thomas Oxnard 
and again received a commission or appointment dated July 10. 
1749, as Provincial Grand Master of Pennsylvania. (Sachse's 
“Old Masonic Lodges of Pennsylvania,” Vol. 1, page 53.) 


Franklin’s action was not satisfactory to his Brethren in 
Pennsylvania so they applied direct to the Masonic authorities 
in London with the result that their William Allen was ap. 
pointed as Provincial Grand Master of Pennsylvania by the 
Grand Master of England in 1750. (Sachse, ibid., Vol. 1, 
53 ff.) 


Thus, on three successive occasions, in 1734, 1749 and 1750 
the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge officially repudiated whatever 
claim to regularity it might have had under the Daniel Coxe 
commission of 1730 or under any other authority, for no one of 
these three requests for validation would have been necessary or 
would have been made if Pennsylvania had considered that 
Masonry already was duly constituted. 


» page 


at its 


On this point there is r 


eally no controversy for Massachusetts 
is not sufficiently concerned to participate in any such contro. 
versy. We know we had valid Freemasonry in 1733 and con. 
tinuously thereafter, and we were glad to give our paternal 
blessing to Pennsylvania both times when it was requested, to 
receive their proxies in our Grand Lodge, and to collect a charter 
fee from them. (Mass. Reprint Vol. 1, p. 20), 

But however these three questions are answered they have no 
bearing on the fourth question, “Is the present Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania entitled to precedency over the present Gr 
Lodge of Massachusetts?” 


and 


On the question of precedence we move completely out of the 
realm of fragmentary evidence and conjecture on to the solid 
ground of agreed facts and universally accepted Masonic law. 

Here again Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania historians furnish 
the decisive evidence. 

Whatever Masonry Pennsylvania had in 1731 later expired 
completely and was never revived. It was either a wholly local 
and independent Grand Lodge or, if derived in any sense from 
England, it was under the Premier or “Modern” Grand Lodge. 
It finally sold all its property, gave the proceeds to the Glev of 
Philadelphia, and went completely out of existence. 


: (Sachse’s 
“Old Masonic Lodges in Pennsylvania,” Vol. 1 


, page 49.) 
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The present Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania was by no possible 
construction a continuance of the earlier Grand Lodge which 
Pennsylvanians sometimes refer to as “Franklin’s Rump Grand 
Lodge,” but was organized by the opposing faction called the 
“Ancients.” Its precedence obviously dates from July 15, 1761, 
which is the date of its warrant. (Sachse’s “Freemasonry in 
Pennsylvania,” Vol. 1, Chp. 5, p. 114.) 

By contrast, Massachusetts had a ote ten 
organized in 1733 under the English “Moderns,” which is i“ 
in existence as our present Grand Lodge. It also had another 
Provincial Grand Lodge organized in 1769 by authority from 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, whose sympathies were with the 
“Ancients” but which Grand Lodge in 1792 was merged into the 
1733 Grand Lodge, and together they have continued without 
interruption up to the present time. 

Thus Massachusetts has an unquestioned precedence from 
1733, and Pennsylvania from 1761. 

But Pennsylvania still further confirms the Massachusetts 
contention as to precedency because, in assigning the a 
of its own particular Lodges, Pennsylvania adopts t fs e i 
precedence heretofore stated and which prevails uniform y 
throughout the Masonic world both in the — 
precedence of particular Lodges and of Grand Lodges. : a 
Pennsylvania’s oldest Lodge, ‘“‘No. 2,” (Pennsylvania i rO- 
ceedings, Abstract, p. 423) dates from June 24, 1757, (Sachse’s 
“Freemasonry in Pennsylvania,” Vol. 1, p. vill and 13) and not 
from 1731 as would have been the case if they had felt entitled 
to establish their precedence from the earlier Lidges that ee 
out of existence. This oldest Lodge now in existence was bet 
known as “No. 4” under the Pennsylvania “Moderns and ri 
June 7, 1758, became “No. 2” under the Pennsylvania “An- 
cients.” (Ibid.) 

Thus, as often happens, the alleged controversy has been i 
to the fact that Pennsylvania and Massachusetts were nes : - 
cussing precisely identical things. Pennsylvania says ie ail 
the earliest Freemasonry. Massachusetts says that whether : 
not that be true, the question of Masonic hapa is Os e 
determined according to the rules not established by ol 
setts but recognized from time immemorial by the in : 
sonic world, including Pennsylvania. According to pate L 
vania’s own records, their oldest particular Lodge now in nll 
ence dates from 1757 and their present Grand Lodge oe 761, 
whereas the present Grand Lodge of Masons in Massachusetts 
dates from 1733, as does, also, its oldest particular Lodge. 

On the question of Masonic precedence, sane se pee al 
seemingly be but one conclusion; namely, that arrived at when, 
in 1754, our Grand Lodge, with Franklin present in art 
petitioned the Grand Lodge of England to establish due = 
dency” with Massachusetts first and Philadelphia second, (Mass. 
Reprint Vol. 1, pp. 34-36); a conclusion followed conctanently 
thereafter by the Grand Lodge of England even as recently as 

1933, when, at the dedication of the Masonic Peace peer 
it recognized precedence among the earliest Grand Lodges'in ie 
United States by putting Massachusetts 1n the first place ia 
Pennsylvania in a later place. (Proceedings, l nited Grand Lodge 
of England, for July 18, 1933, p. 384.) The same result occurred 
after “formal hearing afforded to Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania at the dedication of the Washington Monument, Ww ash- 
ington, D. C., February 21, 1885, and at the laying of the 
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cornerstone of the Bennington Monument, Bennington, Vermont, 
August 16, 1887 (Mass. Proc. 1887, p. 104). 


A PERSONAL WORD ABOUT THE SUBJECT 


My Brethren, may I interject at this point a purely personal 
word. In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to set forth the 
Massachusetts point of view because circumstances seem to have 
left no alternative except the waiver of prerogatives that to some 
seem valuable and which officially I am required to preserve. 

I am ardently in favor of Masonic harmony. I would gladly 
have avoided even this semblance of a controversial spirit, but 
if the issue must be discussed it were better to meet it head on 
and then consider it closed. 

The foregoing analysis of the issues, the phraseology of the 
questions, and the statements of the claims of the two Jurisdic- 
tions are entirely on my own responsibility and, in spite of every 
desire for accuracy and fairness, may not be entirely acceptable 
to Pennsylvania. However, I am convinced that the responsible 
present-day leaders of Pennsylvania Freemasonry do not claim, 
in substance, any more than Massachusetts concedes, and that 
Massachusetts concedes every point responsibly urged by Penn- 
sylvania, for I doubt if the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania seri- 
ously claims official precedence over that of Massachusetts. 

But the fact, as we believe it to be, that we are entitled to 
precedency over every other Grand Lodge in the United States 
is nothing for which we of the present can take any credit. We 
honor the fidelity of our predecessors in keeping alight the torch 
of Freemasonry in spite of every obstacle, we respect their hardy 
pioneer spirit, but we shall best be worthy of our heritage not by 
pride of Masonic ancestry but rather by trying to hold the fort 
for righteousness until the gathering forces of the inevitable re- 
turn of world sanity and integrity shall have had time to rally. 

It so happens that at this very moment the Grand Master of 
Pennsylvania and the Grand Master of Massachusetts are and 
have been working side by side in entire harmony on a project 
of rather urgent interest to the Craft throughout all the United 
States. May our two Grand Jurisdictions look backward only 
to gain strength and inspiration for our common and united 
effort for the present and future welfare of Freemasonry. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

On July 10, 1938, Nova Scotia will celebrate the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Beginnings of Freemasonry in Nova 
Scotia and also in all of Canada, We have a special interest in 
their celebration because their first Freemasonry came from 
Massachusetts. 7 ; 

As a memorial of two centuries of close Masonic friendship 
and as an enduring symbol of our perpetual good will, our Grand 
Lodge, on July 10, 1938, will present at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
a monument bearing an appropriate inscription. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE ADOPTION OF THE 
“ CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Masons have a peculiar feeling of proprietorship when they 
think of the Constitution of the United States. This Grand 
Lodge has not held any formal observance of the conclusion of 
the first century and a half of the existence of that document, 
which we like to consider a Masonic contribution to the progress 
of mankind, but this Grand Lodge has conspicuously observed 


its spirit. 
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Among the many aspects of that great contribution, perhaps 
none is more worthy of renewed emulation than that of sacrificial 
cooperation. The founding fathers sacrificed some of their local 
independence and their local animosities and rivalries, but more 
correctly they may be said to have merged their local indepen- 
dence into a greater national independence, and to have ampli- 
fied their localized loyalty into a vast national patriotism. 

The times were too serious to afford the luxury of petty rival- 
nies. In the face of even more serious times, this Grand Lodge 
has consciously sought in every way to throw the weight of its 
influence into the scales in behalf of a united Freemasonry. 


A UNITED FREEMASONRY 


The fundamental principles of Freemasonry bear no relation 
to geographic boundaries or to the artificial subdivisions of 
states or other political units. The considerations — or the in- 
ertia — that have kept Freemasonry from greater cooperation 
between Grand Jurisdictions might well be restudied in the light 
of present day conditions and needs. 

When our earliest western Massachusetts Lodges were or- 
ganized they were more remote as to communication and access 
from the Grand Lodge in Boston than is any corner of the United 
States today. About the time the delegates assembled to write 
the Constitution of the United States, the stage coaches from 
Boston to Philadelphia started at three in the morning and 
traveled for eighteen hours and then repeated that day after day 
for a total of seven full days of eighteen hours each. The fastest 
means of communication, by horseback, was scarcely more 
rapid. Yet even under those conditions the Constitution 
achieved a united nation and vastly augmented the strength of 
the separate states. 

In the face of all the destructive forces of this modern age, the 
forces of decency and stability and righteousness might well 
sacrifice some fragment of local pride for the greater benefits of 
closer cooperation. 

A somewhat limited inquiry has failed to disclose 
Masonic body or any other fraternal, religious, or se 
that does not have some national organization. 


any other 
rvice body, 
Without sacri- 
ficing the slightest degree of local autonomy, our Grand Juris- 
dictions might well give thought to a more united Freemasonry. 


GEORGE, WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 


At the present time there is but one single continuing enter- 
prise in which all the Grand Jurisdictions of Symbolic Masonry 
of the United States are officially cooperating, and that is the 
George Washington Masonic National Memorial Association, 
which was organized for the three-fold purpose of building a 
suitable memorial to George Washington, of affording a safe 
repository for the sacred Masonic relics of Washington’s own 
Lodge, and of standing as an enduring symbol of the idealism of 
Freemasonry. Its cost thus far has been about four million 
dollars, and it will require about six hundred thousand dollars 
more to complete the interior and to finish the grounds. 

Sometime ago Massachusetts, in common with many other 
jurisdictions, pledged $1.70 per member on the basis of its 
Masonic population in 1932. Although no exact date had been 
set for the payment of that pledge, your Board of Directors, 
having in mind the fact that the long continued failure to com- 
plete the building is being construed by the public as a failure of 
Freemasonry itself, believed that the payment of our pledge now 
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and in full in a lump sum would greatly help to hearten a lagging 
cause and would be far more valuable than if paid in small in- 
stallments through the years. Accordingly, on April 13, 1938, 
this Grand Lodge paid $22,968.96 which was the balance of its 
pledge in full, and which, with other contributions, it is believed 
will make possible the completion this year of the Lodge room 
and the approach steps and possibly the completion of the entire 
first floor of the building. Our future contributions will pre- 
sumably be for the endowment fund. 

While not expressed in terms of an observance of the Sesqui- 
centennial of the Adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, nevertheless it is believed that this act alone was a more 
constructive and tangible observance of the spirit of that great 
document than would have been possible in almost any other 
way. 


CONFERENCES OF GRAND MASTERS AND 
GRAND SECRETARIES 


Another enterprise which almost qualifies as a united con- 
tinuing activity of all the Grand Lodges is the annual three. 
conference at Washington of the Grand Masters and Grand 
Secretaries held on and near February 22nd. This year as usual 
our Grand Lodge was represented at both of these conferences 
and derived lasting benefits from each. 


day 


MASONIC SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

An enterprise of increasing value but unfortunately not yet 

the joint enterprise of all of our Grand Lodges is the Masonie 

Service Association of the United States, which was organized 

primarily to act as a clearing house to avoid delays and duplica- 

tions in the administration of Masonic relief in times of g 


: reat 
disasters. From that initial purpose it has expanded its 


activities 
to include an educational work and to serve as a clearing house 
of Masonic information. 

The Grand Lodge of Massachusetts was for several years a 
member until it seemed advisable to withdraw. The conditions 
which made that withdrawal seem unavoidable have been eo, 
rected, and, on March 3, 1938, this Grand Lodge resumed its 
membership and now is whole-heartedly supporting this worthy 
enterprise. 

INTERJURISDICTIONAL VISITS 

One of the most valuable means of promoting a united Free. 
masonry consists of the fraternal visits of representatives from 
one jurisdiction to another. During the past six months repre. 
sentatives of our Grand Lodge have carried our fraternal g 


reet. 
ings to the Grand Lodges of Maine, New Hampshire, nas 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
North Carolina, and Quebec. Other visits in contemplation fa 
the immediate future include Vermont, Nova Scotia, and sori 
of the other eastern Canadian provinces. 


SPECIAL COMMUNICATION IN AUGUST 


Among those in attendance at the Bicentennial Exercise 
Nova Scotia will be several eminent Masons from the Grand 
Lodges of England, Ireland and Scotland, and in special recog- 
nition of their presence in Boston on their return from Canada, 
this Grand Lodge plans to hold a Special Communication on 


sin 
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August 3rd, subject to the receipt of further information as to 
the pleasure and convenience of our guests. If such a special 
Communication is held, as is now expected, we shall send invi- 
tations to a large number of American and Canadian jurisdic- 
tions to participate in this international evidence of the funda- 
mental unity of Freemasonry, and further notice will be given 
to the members of our Grand Lodge. 


CONCLUSION 


We have been considering administrative and governmental 
details, but these should always be considered as but parts of a 
long range, world-wide mission. ‘The real materials of our crafts- 
manship are not transient but eternal, not local but universal. 
Our real objective is no cramped or passing interest. We are 
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part of a vast procession of builders, originating in antiquity 
and sweeping irresistibly on into the future. 

Neither wars nor depressions nor ebb tides in morals or spirit- 
uality can stop the onward sweep and eventual triumph of the 
builders of righteousness. 

Nations, even civilizations, have perished, but mankind 
presses forward. The laws of justice and of decency have been 
defied over and over in the world’s history, but they have never 
been repealed. Above the confusions and perplexities and dis- 
couragements of the present tower those principles that are 
eternal and unfailing. 

To those great principles let us pledge our united allegiance. 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 


A NW 
ie Ke 


AUGUST ANNIVERSARIES 

Jonathan Belcher, Colonial Governor 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
and who, raised in England in 1704, was 
the first native-born American known to 
have become a Mason, died at Cambridge, 
Mass., August 31, 1757. 

Commodore Edward Preble, who com- 
manded the American squadron at the 
bombardment of Tripoli in 1804, was a 
charter member of Ancient Landmark 
Lodge No. 17, Portland, Me. He was 
born in that city, August 15, 1761, and 
died there, August 25, 1807. 

Stephen Morin was appointed Inspector 
General in the New World by the Grand 
Consistory of Princes of the Royal Secret, 
Paris, France, August 27, 1761. He later 
established the Scottish Rite in Santo 
Domingo and Jamaica. 

Capt. Meriwether Lewis, who shared 
command in the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, was Ist Master of St. Louis (Mo.) 
Lodge No. 111 (1808). He was born 
near Charlottesville, Va., August 18, 
1774, 

Capt. Stephen Decatur, Sr., who com- 
manded several vessels during the Revolu- 
tionary War, became a member of Lodge 
No. 16, Baltimore, Md., August 10, 1777. 

Brig. Gen. Archibald Yell, Grand 
Master of Tennessee (1831) and 2nd 
Governor of Arkansas (1840-44), was 
born in North Carolina, in August, 1797. 

William H. Odenheimer, 3rd Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New Jersey (1859) 
and a member of Philadelphia (Pa.) Com- 
mandery No. 2, K.T., was born in that 
city, August 11, 1817, and died at Bur- 
lington, N. J., August 14, 1879. 

Rev. Eleazar Williams, Episcopal Mis 
sionary to the Indians in North America 
and a member of Menomonee Lodge, 
Green Bay, Wis., died at Hogansburg, 
N. Y., August 8, 1858. 


TRONS = 


Anthony O'Sullivan, who received all 
Scottish Rite Degrees (4°-33") and was 
made Inspector General “in Missouri and 
bordering states” at a meeting of the 
Southern Supreme Council held at Chi- 
cago, in 1859, by permission of the North- 
ern Supreme Council, died at St. Louis, 
Mo., August 11, 1866. 

Fred B. Balzar, Governor of Nevada 
(1927-34) and a member of the Scottish 
Rite at Reno, was made a Mason in Inyo 
Lodge No. 221, Independence, Calif., 

rust 28, 1908. 
ae Jay Carton, Grand Master of 
Michigan (1896-97) and Deputy in 
Michigan for the Northern Supreme 
Council (1909-34), died at Flint, Mich., 
August 26, 1934. 
Livinc BRETHREN 

Edward O. Connor, Supreme Head of 
Great Council, Improved Order of Red 
Men (1932), was born at Caledonia, 
Minn., August 7, 1871, and is a member 
of the Scottish Rite and Mystic Shrine 

f Spokane, Wash. 

. illism H. Duckworth, Grand High 
Priest, R.A.M., and Grand Commander, 
K.T., of New Mexico (1931), was born 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa, August 24, 1885. 

Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, 33°, President 
of George “Washington University in the 
Nation’s Capital, was born at Findlay, 
Ohio, August 22, 1889. 

Earl C. Mills, 33°, Past Imperial Poten- 
tate of the Mystic Shrine (1932), affili- 
ated with Capital Lodge No. 110, Des 
Moines, lowa, August 4, 1904, 


ARGENTINA 
Dr. Juan Aletta de Sylvas, 33, Active 
Member of the Supreme Council of Ar 
gentina, Scottish Rite, passed away on 
February 12, 1938, at the age of seventy 


one. 


Dr. Juan Balestra, 33°, Honorary Mem- 
ber and Past Grand Minister of State of 
the Grand Lodge of that country, passed 
away on April 26, 1938, at the age of 
seventy-eight. Dr. Balestra was at one 
time Minister of Justice and Public In- 
struction of Argentina. He was a notable 
orator and a writer of several works of 
literary and historical merit. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Supreme Council of the Scottish 
Rite of Czechoslovakia has lost three of 
its Active Members within a period of 
eight months: Constant Pierre, 33° , who 
was Grand Master of the National Grand 
Lodge of Czechoslovakia, and Dr. Berch- 
told Thein, 33°, Grand Secretary General 
of the Czechoslovak Supreme Council. 

Commenting on their deaths, Grand 
Commander Alfons Mucha states that 
“the loss of these brethren to the Rite in 
Czechoslovakia is irreparable.” Mr. Pierre, 
he said, was an “irreplaceable link be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Freemasonry 
and the western Masonic world.” 

Dr. Antonin Sum, 33), was appointed 
Grand Secretary General to fill the va- 
cancy left by the death of Dr. Thein. 


VETERAN P.G.D. 

Sir F. H. Goldney, Past Grand Deacon 
of the United Grand Lodge of England, 
celebrated his ninety-third birthday on 
May 26, 1938. 

Sir Frederick was made a Mason with 
his brother, afterwards Sir Gabriel, in 
Prince of Wales Lodge No. 259, seventy 
years ago. He became the deputy master 
to the Prince of Wales (Edward VIL) in 
1889, and again in 1925, to the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn, at whose initi 
ation in 1874 he assisted. 

With the exception of the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn, Grand Master 
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of the United Grand Lodge of England, 
Sir Frederick is the oldest officer of that 
Grand Lodge. 


QUID PRO QUO 

Someone has said that Freemasonry is 
like a bank. If you want to get anything 
out of it, you must first put something 
in it, 

A more fitting simile is that Freemason- 
ry is like a mine. There are untold treas- 
ures of wisdom and philosophy hidden 
there, but to get them you have to dig 
for them. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT 

Unusual and touching incidents marked 
the raising of Earl E. Comingore to the 
degree of a Master Mason some months 
ago in La Mesa (Calif.) Lodge No. 407. 
Mr. Comingore, who operates a service 
station at Jacumba, some sixty-five miles 
east of La Mesa, in the mountains near 
the edge of the California desert, peti- 
tioned La Mesa Lodge No. 407 for the 
Degrees. 

Edward Gillette Comingore, member 
of the motorcycle squad of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Metropolitan Police, motored 
some 3,000 miles to La Mesa to see his 
brother raised. He was accompanied by 
his father, O. W. Comingore, a retired 
railroad conductor, who joined him at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Following the ceremony, the father and 
the Washington brother both spoke and 
presented a Masonic emblem to the candi- 
date. The remarks of the father brought 
tears to the eyes of every man in the 
lodge as he related his wife’s deathbed 
wish that their three sons become Masons 
and exemplify those Masonic virtues 
which she admired in her husband’s life 
and in the lives of his Masonic friends. 

Mrs. Comingore was an active member 
of the Eastern Star in Indianapolis. 

The trip of the Washington brother 
covered 6,012 miles, which is probably a 
record for the purpose made. In 1937, he 
motored to Indianapolis on a like mission 
to see the oldest brother made a Mason. 


TERCENTENARY 

This year marks the 300th anniversary 
of printing in the United States, the first 
printing press having been secured in 
England in 1638 by Rev. Jesse Glover and 
Stephen Day (or Daye) and shipped to 
Cambridge, Mass., where it was set up 
y Day, Glover having died at sea. The 
first major printed product to come from 
this press was the famed "Freeman’s 
Oath.” In 1648 the management of the 
firm passed into the hands of Samuel 
Green, 
That the introduction of printing into 
the United States was not unanimously 
regarded as a blessing is attested to by the 
act that in 1671 Sir William Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia, in a report to Eng 
and, said: 


"T thank God we have not 
free schools for printing; and I hope we 
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shall not have these hundred years. For 
learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world; and print- 
ing has divulged them and libels against 
the government. God keep us from 
both.” 

In 1685 William Bradford, a Quaker 
printer from England, established him- 
self in Pennsylvania, the first press in 
the colonies outside of Massachusetts. 
From 1688 to 1692 he produced printing 
for Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. In 
1693 he moved his business to New York 
and was appointed Royal Printer for the 
province of New York ata salary of $200 
a year. He held this office for more than 
50 years. 

In 1704 the first regular American 
newspaper, Boston Newsletter, was pub- 
lished as a Tory paper, under license by 
John Campbell, until suppressed in 1776 
by the rebels. 

James Franklin, brother of Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1719 began the publication 
of the Boston Gazette. 

William Bradford established the New 
York Gazette in 1725, the only paper in 
New York until 1733. It continued 
publication until Nov. 19, 1774, when 
Bradford retired. 

In 1728 Benjamin Franklin set up a 
printing business in Philadelphia, pub- 
lishing the Pennsylvania Gazette, from 
which The Saturday Evening Post claims 
to be a direct descendant. 

The first newspaper advertisement to 
be printed in the United States appeared 
in the New York Gazette on Jan. 18, 
1738. Prior to that time advertisements 
were in the form of announcements and 
were set in the same typographic form as 
news items. The first advertisement of 
any size, a half page, appeared in the 
New York Weekly Journal, July 18, 
1743. 

Newsboys were first used in America 
in 1761 to deliver the New York Weekly 
Mercury to city patrons. 

A woodcut showing coffins, skulls, and 
crossbones was engraved by Paul Revere 
for the Boston Gazette of March 12, 1770, 
following the Boston massacre. 

The first successful type foundry in 
the colonies was established at German- 
town, Pa., by Christopher Sauer II in 
1772. Sauer made his own ink, cut his 
own woodcuts, and operated his own 
paper mill. : 

On the night of July 4, 1776, an edi- 
tion of printed copies of the Declaration 
of Independence, for use the next morn- 
ing by members of the Congress and for 
public readings to the citizens and to the 
Continental Army, was produced in the 
printing office of John Dunlap in Phil- 
adelphia. The edition was printed on 
sheets of hand-made paper about 15 by 
20 inches. 

An entire edition of the German Bible 
printed by Sauer in 1776 was seized and 
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used for gun wadding in the battle of 
Germantown. 

In 1778 the first printers’ strike for 
better wages was successfully waged 
against James Rivington, publisher of the 
New York Gazette. 

_ In 1782 the first English Bible printed 
in America was produced in two volumes 
by R. Aitken at Philadelphia. 

The first daily newspaper in America, 
1784, was the Pennsylvania Packet and 
Daily Advertiser, started at Philadelphia 
by Dunlap and Claypoole and eventually 
merged with the North American, which 
is still published. 

In 1785 Isaiah Thomas, an eminent 
printer of Worcester, Mass., imported the 
“best types obtainable” with a good as- 
sortment of ornaments from the Caslon 
Fry, and Wilson foundries in England. 
Books printed by him from 1785 to 1810 
mark the beginning of a decided improve- 
ment in American printing. 

In Philadelphia, 1786, 26 printers 
banded together to combat an attempt 
to reduce their wages from $6 
$5.83 1/3 a week. 

The first newspaper to serve as a 
political weapon was the Gazette of the 
United States, started by Alexander Ham- 
ilton at New York on April 11, 1789. 

The National Gazette was started as 
the personal organ of Thomas Jefferson 
by Philip Freneau, New Jersey poet of 
the Revolution, at Philadelphia on Oct. 
31, 1789, in opposition to Hamilton’s 
paper. The two fought “pen to pen” 
and there followed an era of intense 
personal journalism. 


to 


SCOTTISH RITE HOSPITAL 

Trustees of the Scottish Rite Hospital 
for Crippled Children at Atlanta, Ga., 
were the recipients of $1,600 on June 24, 
1938, raised from the proceeds of the 10th 
Annual Kiddie Revue, held at Loew’s 
Theatre in that city. Sponsored annually 
by the Atlanta Masonic Club, of which 
Eugene Gunby is president, this year’s 
revue brought the largest donation for the 
milk fund since 1930. 

John Arthur Hynds, vice chairman of 
the board of trustees of the hospital, said 
in receiving the gift, that it costs $60,000 
a year to operate the hospital, and re- 
sponsibility to raise this amount js upon 
the Masons of Georgia. 

The annual kiddie revue was inaugu- 
rated through the efforts of the late Dr, 
Claude N. Hughes, 33°. It not only makes 
the milk fund a success each year, but 
gives the local children an opportunity to 
bring out their natural talents on the 
stage. From these revues have come 
Jane Withers and Dixie Dunbar, now 
members of the movie colony at Holly- 
wood. The latest young lady to win favor 
at Hollywood from the kiddie revue 
group is Catherine Dittig, who has been 
given second lead to Deanna Durbin in 
her next picture. 
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AUSTRIAN FREEMASONRY 

Authentic news has been received from 
Austria describing the plight of Free- 
masonry in that country. The three Ma- 
sonic Temples in Vienna were immedi- 
ately taken over by the police when 
Hitler’s forces took possession of that city. 
The paraphernalia of the twenty-two 
Lodges, and all money belonging to them, 
were seized and confiscated. The Masters 
and other officers of these Lodges were 
imprisoned. Later, only those officers 
who are of the Jewish race were kept in 
prison. 

There were in Austria some 1,100 
members of the Fraternity, of whom 800 
were Jews. The Jews of Austria, both 
Masons and non-Masons, are in a most 
serious and precarious condition with re- 
spect to their livelihood, their property, 
their liberties, and their very lives, be- 
cause of one of the most dastardly acts 
ever committed against a single group of 
people in the medieval or modern times. 

The problem of finding refuge for the 
400,000 Jews of Germany and the 600,- 
000 in Austria—roughly, a millions per- 
sons— is being considered by the Inter- 
national Refugee Conference at Evian, 
France. Since by Government edict they 
must depart from Austria, the Jewish 
Masons beg their Brothers throughout 
the world to help them to obtain refuge 
in other countries. Probably the most 
that members of the Masonic Fraternity 
can do at this time is to lend assistance 
to plans being evolved at that conference. 

Not only are the Jews of the German 
Reich potentially without a country, but, 
according to Myron C. Taylor of the 
United States, who was made permanent 
president of the conference, every Jew 
north and south of Switzerland, number- 
ing five to six million, may now be rated 
as a potential refugee. 

Other potential refugees are those 
Italians who would flee from the Fascist 
regime in Italy, Spaniards who are under 
the Franco regime, and non-Aryan Catho- 
lics under the German Reich. 

The problem is being greatly aggravat- 
ed by the serious outbreak against the 
Jews in Palestine during recent days. This 
wave of violence on the part of the Syrian 
Arabs is being fanned, it is believed, by 
both German and Italian propaganda. 

The most pressing question is to find 
asylum for the Jews being driven to the 
wall without mercy by the Hitler regime. 

But whatever the problem and what- 
ever the motive of the Nazis and Fascists, 

there certainly must be enough human 
decency in the world outside the German 
Reich and Italy to meet the situation. 


SOJOURNERS TO MEET IN 
SAN FRANCISCO IN 1939 
The 18th Annual Convention of the 
National Sojourners, held at Detroit, 
Mich., July 7, 8, and 9, 1938, was the 
largest and the most successful ever held 
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by that Masonic: organization. Many 
distinguished Masons attended. 

Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernethy, K.C.C.H., 
Fort Mason, San Francisco, was unani- 
mously re-elected President Other line 
officers elected were: First Vice President, 
Rear Adm. Y. S. Williams, 32°, US.N.; 
Second Vice President, Maj. William 
Moseley Brown, K.C.C.H.; Third Vice 
President, Maj. Gen. Charles H. Lyman; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maj. George E. 
Unmacht; Chaplain, Lt. Col. Alfred C. 
Oliver, 32°; Historian, Lt. Col. J. Hugo 
Tatsch, 33°; Judge Advocate, Lt. Col. 
John A. Smith, 32°; Surgeon, Col. Mont- 

omery E. Leary. 

7 The following were elected for the 
Committee of 33 with terms expiring in 
1941: 

*vadge James A. Whitcomb, Caribbean, 
No. 21; Lt. Comdr. L. F. Bellinger, Fr. 
McPherson, No. 60; Lt. Col. Arthur J. 
Perry, 32°, Washington, No. 3; Col. 
George S. Minniss, Buffalo, No. 39; Capt. 
Thomas Withers, New London, No. 58 
afloat; Lt. Col. Albert G. Hulett, N. New 
Jersey, No. 423 Col. Louis A. Kunzig 
(33rd elect N. J.), Indianapolis, No. 665 
Lt. Paul Struck, Minnesota, No. 255 Maj. 
Gen. Washington Bowie, Jr., Baltimore, 
No. 7; Major Charles S. Coulter, New 
England, No. 123 Major William I. Jones, 
Omaha, No. 19. : : 

The 19th annual convention will be 
held in San Francisco, Calif., May 25, 26, 

27, 1939. ; ; 
—. National Sojourners is an organi- 
osed of past and present com- 
f the uniformed forces 
ates who are Master 


zation compo 
missioned officers 0: 
of the United St 


Masons. a ee 
Purposes of the organization are: For 


promoting good fellowship among a 
members; for assisting such as ae e 
overtaken by adversity oF — for 
supporting all patriotic aims an oe 

ties in Masonry; for cultivating d ese 
ideals; for developing true patriotism 

Americanism throughout the ees a 
bringing together representatives of the 
uniformed forces of the United States in 
a united effort to further the military 
needs of National Defense, and for op- 
posing any influence whatsoever calculat- 
ed to weaken the national security. 


DISTINGUISHED BRITISH VISITOR 
Freemasonry in Massachusetts, claiming 
Masonic precedence over the entire United 
States, welcomed delegates from British 
Grand Lodges, who came to North Amer- 
ica to attend the bicentenary of Free- 
masonry in Nova Scotia. : 

A group of outstanding Masons from 
the British Isles came to Canada for the 
elaborate ceremonies attending the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
Masonic Lodge in Canada, at Annapolis 
Royal, Nova Scotia, July 10 to 12. 

The party arrived in Boston Wednesday 
morning, August 3, from St. John, New 
Brunswick, and from Montreal, after a 
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tour of Canada extending to Vancouver 
and the West Coast. They were met by 
a delegation from the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts and taken on a tour of 
points of interest around the city. 

Joseph Earl Perry, Grand Master of 
Massachusetts, had called a special session 
of the Grand Lodge at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, to welcome the overseas Masons. 

Delegates attending the celebration at 
Annapolis Royal came from three Grand 
Jurisdictions, the United Grand Lodge of 
England, the Grand Lodge of Ireland and 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland. General 
Sir Francis J. Davies, Deputy Grand 
Master; Viscount de Vesci, Senior Grand 
Warden, the Rev. Thomas T. Blockley, 
Past Grand Chaplain, and Maj. R. L. 
Loyd, Past Deputy Grand Director of 
Ceremonies, represent the United Grand 
Lodge of England. 

Raymond F. Brooke, Deputy Grand 
Master; Lord Farnham, Provincial Grand 
Master for Meath, and Dr. William E. 
Thrift, Provost of Trinity College, come 
from the Grand Lodge of Ireland. 

At the special communication and sub- 
sequent dinner at the Hotel Touraine 
American guests included C. Vernon 
Eddy, Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia; Alexander MacIntosh, 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire; Morris B. Payne, Grand 
Master, and Frederick W. Edgerton and 
Francis O. Allanach, Past District Deputy 
Grand Masters, of the Grand Lodge of 
Connecticut; Fred H. Barrows, Grand 
Master, and Harold W. Browning, Dep- 
uty Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Rhode Island; George F. Giddings, 
Grand Master, Convers E. Leach, Grand 
Secretary, and George W. Scott, Senior 
Grand Steward, of the Grand Lodge of 
Maine; and Archibald West, Grand Mas- 
ter, of Alberta, of the Grand Lodge of 
Canada. 


IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

Recent news from continental Europe 
regarding the Masonic situation reveals a 
very unhappy situation of the Masons in 
those countries. Although Masonry was 
suppressed in Hungary right after the 
World War, there have been a number of 
Masons in Hungary who received their 
degrees in Austria, where Masonry was 
permitted to exist. Now, since Austria 
has been an and Masonry banned 
there, public life in Hungary on the part 
of those who formerly belonged to Ma- 
sonic lodges in Austria is very unhappy 
indeed, as public life there is influenced 
by what happens in Austria, The infor- 
mation is that the grand master in Aus- 
tria, who is seventy-seven years old and 
ill, has been arrested and both he and his 
son, who was master of one of the lodges, 
have been imprisoned. Many others have 
been arrested at their homes and thrown 
into. prison. : 

While the brethren have no Masonic 
meetings in Hungary, the individual Ma 
sons collectively have been supporting 4 
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girls’ home and milk stations for under- 
nourished children, each one contributing 
as his ability permitted—a very wonder- 
ful and much needed work. Although 
this charity has been the principal work 
of the Masons in Hungary, during past 
years when they were permitted there, 
and although they have been suppressed 
and have had no Masonic meetings except 
just getting together to discuss and map 
out the methods of financing these two 
welfare agencies, they are still looked 
upon with suspicion. 

The brother who furnished the above 
information writes that he envies us “to 
be able to work freely for the humani- 
tarian ideals of our Fraternity.” 

In Rumania charges against the Iron 
Guard, or national socialist organization, 
seem to have developed the suspicion, if 
not the fact, that it had raised money for 
Germany for the purpose of organizing 
espionage as well as to create anti-Ma- 
sonic agitation, 


TICUT VETERAN 

We are indebted to Harry W. Mabie, 
Secretary of Union Lodge, No. 40, Dan- 
bury, Conn., for the following interesting 
news item: 

Ep, CRAFTSMAN: 

On June 27, 1938, Union Lodge No. 
40, F. & A. M. tended an informal recep- 
tion to Bro. Levi M. Peck, who is not only 
the oldest Mason in Connecticut but in 
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the United States, in Masonic member- 
ship. 

This claim is based on a written state- 
ment of Bro. Alex. A. Schutt, a member 
of Ancient York Lodge No. 155, of 
Lisbon Falls, Maine. He investigated 
“practically all of the Grand Lodges of 
the country and stated that Bro. Peck 
is “‘without doubt the oldest Mason in 
the United States.” M.W. Bro, Win- 
throp Buck, Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of Connecticut, wrote for infor- 
mation on the subject to the Librarian 
of the House of the Temple in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and was informed that he, 
the librarian, knew of no one still living 
who had attained nearly seventy-seven 
years of Masonry. 

Two memorials were presented to Bro. 
Peck; one from the Grand Lodge, in 
book form, which contained a fine senti- 
ment and in the back of which the 
officers of Union Lodge signed their 
names. This was presented by the Grand 
Master, M. W. Bro. Morris B. Payne. The 
other was a silver plaque, suitably en- 
graved and was presented in behalf of 
the Lodge by Bro. Louis Theurer who 
has been a Mason for fifty-seven years. 

Bro. Peck was born on Oct. 1, 1840 
and was made a Mason on Dec. 16, 1861. 
He was elected Senior Deacon on Dec. 
15, 1862, serving two years and on Dec. 
19, 1864 he was elected junior warden. 
He also found time to be active in the 
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important outside activities of the fra- 
ternity. 

Bro. Peck thoroughly enjoyed the 
ceremonies and displayed the good humor 
for which he is noted. He is active and 
is in splendid health for his ninety-eight 
years which he carries exceptionally well. 
He was accompanied from his home by 
three of his four sons and one grandson. 

Among the distinguished brothers pres- 
ent were R. W. Bro. Carlton W. Tyler, 
of Southbury, Grand Junior Deacon of 
the Grand Lodge and R. W. Bro. Henry 
K. Plumb, Grand Senior Steward of the 
Grand Lodge; R. W. Eugene B. Reed, of 
Bethel, Deputy for the Second Masonic 
District and R.W. George Oliver, of 
Winsted, Deputy for the Third District; 
Wor. Bro. Louis C, Shaw, of Bethel, Asso- 
ciate Grand Chaplain. ; 

Other distinguished guests included the 
following past District deputies: Theo- 
dore Benedict, of New Canaan; Scott 
Flint, of Salisbury; Robert H, Nisbet, of 
South Kent, Walter S, Davies, of Bethel 
and Stephen B. Treadwell, of Danbury 
who was the official master of ceremonies. 

This is an unusual event in the history 
of any Lodge and an account of it in 
your Masonic CrarrsMan might bring 
out some more unusual cases, a 


nd help 
to arouse the Masonic spirit. 


OLDEST LIVING SOJOURNER 

Lt. Col. Pierre Baron, vice-president of 
Honolulu Chapter No. 11 and Past Com- 
mander of King Kalakaua Camp, Heroes 
of ’76, was born September 17, 1838 
at Maux, France, He served in the 19th 
Infantry in 1870, as a scout in Indian 
Territory in 1876, in the Engineers in 
1898; Was instructor in the National 
Guard | and aide to the Governor of 
Hawaii for ten years. Was rejected for 
service in the world war on account 
of age but served in hospitals for 14 
months and then returned to Hawaii. A 
few years ago he was promoted to lieuten- 
ant colonel from the rank of major and 
reappointed an aide to the Governor of 
Hawaii. 

Brother Baron was made a Mason in 
1876 in McAllister Lodge No. 21, Mc- 
Allister, Indian Territory. He js now 
a member of Platte City Lodge, No. 504 
Platte City Mo. At the 15th annual con- 
vention of National Sojourners at Buffalo 
in 1935, Brother Baron was honored with 
life membership. Honolulu Chapter holds 
the Minnesota Cup held by the Chapter 
having the oldest living Sojourner arias 
rolls. Brother Baron holds the record in 
the chapter for obtaining the most new 
members. He never misses a meeting and 
over a period of many years has been the 
chapter’s most active member. 

Brother Baron is well known to every 
Sojourner who ever visited Hawaii and 
all such members are urged to convey 
greetings to him in time to reach him 
on his 100th birthday, September 17, His 
address is 3030 Holei St., Honolulu, T. H. 
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NASSAU-BERMUDA 


The forthcoming Masonic cruise by the 
famous “Kungsbolm”? of the Swedish- 
American line to Nassau and Bermuda 
promises to excel if possible the four pre- 
vious annual cruises held under the same 
auspices. : 

Leaving New York on the evening of 
Tharsday, October 13, after a 961 mile 
run the steamer reaches Nassau where 
opportunity is afforded to view fully the 
many delightful attractions of this 
famous resort. 

Departure from Nassau is on October 
16 and after cruising at sea arrival at 
Bermuda is made at 2 p.m. Oct. 18. 

In Bermuda, in addition to visits to 
famous beauty spots and highly inter- 
esting historical points arrangements 
have been made for the visiting Masons 
to foregather in Lodge with Bermudian 
Masons——a full program of social and 
fraternal activities making this one of 
the highlights of a memorable occasion. 

No one who has participated in these 
wonderful Masonic cruises of the “Kumgs- 
holm” but will wish to repeat it. There 
are New England Masons who have par- 
ticipated on all four previous cruises. 

The superb facilities for comfort and 
the well planned entertainment provided 
by the Swedish-American Line are unex- 
celled in quality. Not only does the 
steamship company provide the very 
best in cruise comfort but with a sub- 
stantial number of the ship and line’s 
personnel — themselves members of the 
Craft a particularly warm welcome is 

manifest the moment one steps aboard. 

A substantial contribution to Masonic 
charity accrues from these trips, the 
Swedish-American Line donating to each 
of the several jurisdictions represented by 
aboard a percentage of the 


the passeng: 
passage money. 

It was a happy idea when these cruises 
were first introduced for the spirit of 
fraternal interest which has been fostered 
by the International High Noon Club 
under whose auspices they are held has 
been the source of many enduring friend- 
ships not to say romances not otherwis: 
possible. 

With fares for the 9-day event from 
$75, there is little excuse for the New 
England Freemason taking advantage of 
a vacation experience he will long re- 
member and as time rapidly passes he 
will be well advised to make prompt 
application for the better reservations to 
Swedish-American Line, Rockefeller Ce 
ter, New York City, or through the 
Masonic CrartsMANn, Masonic Temple, 
51 Boylston St., Boston. 

The cruise is one worthy of strongest 
praise and is to be highly recommended. 


RAISES FATHER AND SON 
Glenn A, Journey, a member of Amer 
ican Falls (Idaho) Lodge No. 58, but a 
Past Master of Hagerman (Idaho) Lodge 
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No. 78, raised his son, Don E. Journey, 
on the evening of June 14, 1938, in the 
former Lodge. 

Instances of a father’s conferring the 
degree on his son are common, but at the 
lodge on the evening of June 14, was 
Jerome A. Journey, grandfather of the 
candidate, who some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, was’ also raised by his son 
Glenn at a meeting of Lincoln No. 59 
while the son was acting as Worshipful 
Master. So Glenn Journey has the dis- 
tinction of having raised his father and 
also his son, with the father present to 
witness the latter ceremony. 


TEXANS HONOR MEMORY 
OF “OLD BEN MILAM” 


A heroic bronze statue, nine feet high, 
with right arm raised three feet farther, 
is to memorialize the Texan patriot, Col. 
Benjamin Rush Milam, at Cameron, 
Texas, seat of Milam County. 

Bryant Baker, the sculptor, shows the 
leader of the Texas forces at the siege of 
Bexar in the attitude of shouting his 
challenge to fight the Mexicans—" Who 
will go with old Ben Milam to San An- 
tonio?” Some four hundred men im- 
mediately volunteered. Milam fell dur- 
ing the fighting of the third and final day 
of the siege, December 7, 1835, and was 
buried that night by his Masonic brethren 
with military honors in the cast side of 
the yard of the Veramendi house, Sub- 
sequently, on December 7, 1848, his re- 
mains were placed in the old burying 
ground west of the town, with military 
honors and under the auspices of Alamo 
Lodge No. 44, of San Antonio, Texas. 

Like many of the Masons of the Revo- 
lutionary period and later, there appears 
to be no record of the Lodge membership 
of Colonel Milam, but that he was a 
Mason is otherwise well established, (a). 
by evidence of his burial on the date of 
his death by a hurriedly assembled lodge 
among his comrades, (b) his subsequent 
disinterment and reburial of his remains 
under Masonic auspices, (c) historical 
data from Johnson’s History of Texas and 
Tevans. 

Milam Lodge No. 2 at Nacogdoches, 
Texas, thus bears the name of one of 
the leading avengers of the Alamo. 
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ONE COMMON PURPOSE 


Written by 
CHARLES H. JOHNSON 


Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of New York and Present 
Grand Secretary and one of the 
most beloved Masons of our time. 


A BOOK 
WORTH READING 


320 Pages ... Bound in Cloth 
Single Copy 


$2.15 Postpaid 


IN THIS COLLECTION 
OF 44 ADDRESSES... 


by this distinguished 
Craftsman is to be found: 
The very heart and spirit of 
Freemasonry! 

The religion of the Craft! 

The philosophy cf the Craft! 

The morality of the Craft! 

The ethics of the Craft! 

The generous heart of the Craft! 
—all are here in this inspiring book. 
To read it is to be given new visions of 
the power of Masenry to enrich and 
ennoble the life of the Mason, and to 
broaden the range of his dreams. 

In short, it is hand-book to the art 
of Masonic living. 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


27 Beach St. Boston 


24 Flour Service 


300 MERIDIAN STREET 


Telephone East Boston 0383 


CHARLES A. ROLLINS 
FUNERAL HOME 


Local - Suburban 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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150th FESTIVAL 

The Royal Masonic Institution for 
Girls of England held its 150th Annual 
Festival in the Memorial Temple, London, 
on the evening of May 1, 1938. The pro 
grand master of the United Grand Lodge 
of England, the Earl of Harewood, presid- 
ed, in the absence of the grand master, 
the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn. 

Reports were made showing that over 
£95,736 had been subscribed for the 
maintenance of the girls’ institution. Not- 
able features of the occasion were the 
large attendance of stewards and lady 
stewards, numbering 1,030 
did contribution of the dis 
seas lodges. 


and the splen- 
rict and over- 
The pro grand master said 
that the contributions of the overseas 
lodges were even more generous than 
those of the lodges at home, especially 
when it is considered that few of the 
brethren in the far-away places ever had 
the opportunity of visiting the schools. 
This contribution of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars for one institution indicates 
the extent of the Masonic charity of the 
English Lodges. ? 


DENMARK 

The National Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark has recently established relations of 
amity and an exchange of representatives 
with the Grand Lodge of Texas. 
Although the universality of Symbolic 
Masonry is being accomplished slowly, as 
time goes on and Masons of the different 
countries understand each other better, 
more and more relations of amity are 


being established among the various grand 
lodges. 


RESUME INTERCOURSE 
Fraternal intercourse and exchange of 
representatives have been resumed be- 
tween the United Grand Lodge of Eng- 


land and the Grand Lodge of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Negotiations to this end, 
and which involved relations governing 
the operations of the advisory council of 
China, have been before these tw 


| 0 grand 
bodies for some time. 


Initial steps were 
taken by the Grand Lodge of England 
at its annual meetings on September 1 


1937, and January 1, 1938, subject to the 


ratification of the Philippine Grand Lodge. 


SOM Us a Long word 


‘nS 


FUNERAL SERVICE 


1979 MASS. AVE: CAMBRIDGE 
TRO. 5080 ; 
77 SUMMER ST, MALDEN 
___ MA. S570 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


All Sorts 


HOOKED 


Amy—So you and Jack are to be mar- 
ried. I thought it was only a flirtation. 
Mamie—So did Jack. 


[ August, 1988 


INVOLUNTARY 
Doctor—Wait. I didn’t tell you to 
say ah-h-h-h-h. 
Patient—I know you didn’t. I just 
caught a glimpse of your new nurse. 


CONNOISSEUR 
“Can you tell if the defendant was ex- 
pensively garbed?” 
“Deed she was, suh. Ah knows ex- 
pensive garbage when I sees it.” 


ON THE SQUARE 

It matters not, whate’er your lot, or what 
your task may be, 

One duty then remains for you, one duty 
stands for me; 

Be you a doctor, skilled and wise, or do 
you work for wage, 

A labourer upon the street, an artist on 
the stage— 

One glory still awaits you, one honour 
that is fair, 

To kave men say, as you pass by: “that 
fellow’s on the square.” 


Masonic Jewels, Charms 
Rings, Pins and Buttons 
Diamonds Remounted in Platinum, 
White or Yellow Gold. 
Jewelry and Silver Repaired 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware 


Purchased for Cash 
Ab, here’s a phrase, that stands for much, eRe ae 


*tis good old English, too, 
It means that men have confidence in 
everything you do. e 


It means that what you've got, you've 5 " 
Frederick T. Widmer 


earned, and that you've done your 
Jeweler and Silversmith 


best, 
And when you go to sleep at night, un- 

5 31 West Street, 3rd Floor 
Boston, Mass. Tel. LIBerty 3917 


Appraising Estates a Specialty 


troubled you may rest. 

And it means that conscience is your 
guide, and honour is your care— 
There is no greater praise than this — 
“that fellow’s on the sauare.” 


GORING & CO. 


76 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone LIBerty 0193 


FINE 


Caspar Boltz 


UPHOLSTERER AND 


- *f 
INTERIOR DECORATOR PATLORIN G 


| FINE CABINET WORK Cream of imported fabrics. Sound 
| aa workmanship. Hand woven Scotch 


| 
| Phone Capitol 2443 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Drapery Curtains and Window Shades and Irish tweeds and Shetlands a 
) Made to Order specialty. 
) Old Furniture Renewed Our motto: “As Good As the Best’ 
) 


126 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


\ Moderate prices 
) Near Charles Street 


€ 


August, 1988 | 


WESTINGHOUSE FANS 
at less than 
Y PRICE 
Guaranteed for One Year 
(slightly used) 


° 
SAMUEL KAUFMAN 


Pres. and Treas. 


92 High 

Street Telephone 
Boston LIBerty 2337 
Mass. 


KILBY 
CIGARS 


Perfecto’s . . 2 for 25c 


Banker's . . . . 10c 
v 


Cc. B. PERKINS CO. 
34 Bromfield St., Boston 


Mr. Geo. C. Smith, Mar. 


GABARDINE 


Probably no light weight fabric has 
had the unanimous acceptance of 
GABARDINE. 

Severe enough for business, casual 
enough for sportswear. 

Woven by fine English and domestic 
mills. 


Custom made. $45.00 
GERALD BUCK LTD. 


Gentlemen’s Tailor 


22 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Opposite the State House 


MANN & MANN 
FUNERAL HOME 

410 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVE., 
JAMAICA PLAIN 

Day and Night 

Lecal and Suburban Service 
CLIFFORD L. MANN 
FREDERICK S. MANN 

Tel. JAMaica 4460 


No additional charge for the use of ‘the 


Funeral Home 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIONEER SHOWERS 


INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred 
walls or Extra plumbing 
required, Just attach ‘em 
to the tub, All brass. 

Chrome plated 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
HEATING SUPPLY CO. 
Tstablished 1910 
102-104 Merrimac St. 
Boston r 
Near the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


Established 1891 


Hayden, 


House Painting a 


Kalsomining, Graining and 


Glazing 
Residence 
35 GORHAM ST. 28 PALMER ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 


Tel. TRO. 2506 


Flowers for All Occasions 


Banquets — Funerals — Installations 


Weddings 


Decorative Flower Co. 
29 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cor. of Stuart 


We also carry a full lin 
flowers and plants fo 

purposes 

DEVonshire 6703 Res. 


Special discount to Masonic organizations 


We tel 


raph flowers 


Ine. 
nd Paper L 
Hanging 
Wall Paper and Mouldings 
Office 


St. 


e of artificial 
r decorative 


. CHElsea 1300 


anywhere 


THIS MAN 
knows how 
to SAVE 
YOUR HAIR 


Thousands of men have good heads 
of hair through personalized Shiffer 
treatment, You, too, can have a 
healthy head of hair if he accepts 
your case. There is no charge or 
obligation for consultation and com- 
plete private examination by John E. 
Warner, Trichologist. 
Not to be confused with the cure-all 
methods of pseudo “eaperts’, this is 
An Effective, Scientific Treatment at 
a Reasonable Fee. 

Out of town readers write for free 
scalp analysis chart. 


SHIFFER 


HAIR AND SCALP SPECIALISTS 
515 Washington Street; Boston. 


Suite 710, opp. R. H. White's 
Near Corner of West St. 
HOURS 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. DAILY 


SATURDAY TO 6 P.M. PHONE HUB. 1705 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 


Paper Ruler 


301 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON 


A, H. BURLEN 
Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


EAST BOSTON 
SAVINGS BANK 


10 MERIDIAN STREET EAST BOSTON 
90 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Money goes on interest the 15th of 
each month 


Since 1816 


EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


896 BEACON ST. — 1664 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 


BROOKLINE 


Dependable service within the means of all 
ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


KENmore 1310 


ASPinwall 3380 


28 COLLEGE 


Tel. SOMerset 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 


OFFICE AND CHAPEL 


AVENUE 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


2379 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 


df EER 


ersonality _—s 


fea 


There are cynics who would have you believe there is no such thing 
as sentiment in business. But experienced business men will tell 
you differently. 

The successful man knows that without personality—their own 
or that of their staff—the priceless element of CONFIDENCE which 
is an integral part of any successful business could not exist. 


Personality projected into all contacts with your customers, com- 
bined with a reliable product and fair dealing is a powerful factor. 
It is a cornerstone upon which may be erected great success. It is 
your CHARACTER built into the sERvicE you sell. 


The average man can, unfortunately, see only so many people in a 
short business day; the very pressure which prompts him to try 
to do too much personally sets up a limit to his capacity by 
jeopardizing his health. 


To broaden the field of his activity the wise business man tells of 
his merchandise by means of the printed word, through advertising, 
and with care and proper presentation, this medium will carry to 
thousands a message impossible by other means. 


Given a chance the experienced printing counsellor by an intel- 
ligent use of type can direct your personality where you cannot 
possibly go—there are not minutes enough in the day—thereby 
creating curiosity and interest in the minds of people with whom 
you would like to do business—to your mutual advantage. 


If thirty-seven years’ success is a criterion, then this firm can 
render you a distinct service. We have type and presses and 
paper—inanimate objects in themselves, it is true, but combined 
with a skill acquired over a long period, potentialities of import- 
ance to you—to enable you to project your personality and tell the 
story of YouR merchandise and METHODs. 


We'd like to sell you the benefit of our experience—if you'll let us. 


BLANCHARD PRINTING CO. 


27 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts :: HANcock 6690 


